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The Strangest Audition Ever'Held 
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Ytm Too 

dnt Tanf Off The Kotst ! 

# AT uur iiiviiatioii, inauy proiiiiiiciiL cvcl u- 
liv aiHiuflim fiiaiM^cr^ aitcnikil iln% uutliiiuii 
. . . wanted llif 111 to hcur aiiit £cc for thciu- 
ftclvt s the itiMHi cimvJm lug drriitin^tnthtHi <*r 
die ffTtil uf Ivptnvriier jitilsi:. 
Fiir die ti-Hi uc u^rd ^ rti«im %\uli iliL' itMuJ 
acuiis.tic piujicrtLs . , , lu ffuiit of our guests 
was a bjitcty of 11 t^prwriitrs ;jJiiJ li skilled 
oprrattirs , . • widiiti e;isy vnkc dihUme of tjur 
uiulitiRe y iiiJii cmnnicJKett |«j fkjiekik . . .Ids 
voice caj ried disiiaet!)* to e%'cr)- canu r of llic 
luutiu At given signal], die 12 a|icrutiii!> be- 
^tiu U> t\|iewntc,-- die audteiicc be};;iii tu fntgit 
JjL'tranic reade*?*, - .die ^ipL-jkcr**; Hps ivirt: still 
lumiii^^ but nut 4ji;:c in ili4t andKiKc inuld 
diM ni^ui^li ;i uurd be &;;id. 
Suililcidy suinione cried/' Turn oirtiic jiulsel'^ 
Tbe n 1^1 It hand of miA\ opcmlur d.'ii ended 
lo tlie ri^ht-lijiid ^iili! ^d' e.ieli ni;icbine and 
Ipiulied a bniioji. 

They Couldn't Believe Their Eyes 
Tbe ijperatorji' lijink coniinucd iTy user die 
ty[it.vi»iit'r ke>s . . . dn»; li mat bines if by 
ina-^ie, bad becume Naiieki*!*/' 

But Their Ears Told Tbetn The Tnith 
Tile volte *>1 I lie h]je;»ker uas» aj^ain di^unct, * » 
every syUable b<; u tiered W34 beard in every 
earner of ilic room, Rcnnngton Engineers Ivad 
Rtfircd ;irn>tliiT irimiiph mer noisie! 



Remington Noiseless 

COSTS NO MORE THAN ORDINARY 
OFFICE TYPEWRITERS 



^ A NiAV noiseless jiriiitiple Ita?* 
liCCiL built into thi^ iknv Rein ill gtuii 
t)|RwnUr , - . ibc result uf years of 
experinieut atul dcvclo])tiieiit hy inu 
engiiiecr**. It has been liiiie tested 
uiiilcr all .cuntlilioiLS . , . iipeiatm^i 
nil! ileligliled v\itli Us irav ;iir| taw 
"linitli/' fast ixUwii ijf carnjj^e aiiil 
tbc icmarkably slioit .si 1cm lliglit id' 
its t)}>c b;trs. Reintnj^lori-Raiiil pre- 
setil^ tu the biisiue*»s %vijrUl atn^tlicr 
in ill ioii-ib 1 1 lar t yj le v\ r i ter. 
New li^lit Wi i«;lil,„jiew conipaci size 
. . . new iniKlenic beauty tlial clues 



Innnir to iih Naiseles-i perforrnante, 
yet it cosh no more than ordittnty 
h'jirn'nftt\! 

Ask For An Audition In Your Oifice 
Make the NEW Rcitiiiij^ttiJi Noise I es** 
prove itself to you,*, simply telephinte 
or dicUte a metiiu to our it eu rest 
i>ratich office or to headi|ttarters iji 
BufTalo^ aud let us send you cue fur 
au ;ujditioih Vutt wiJI eujtjy turuitig 
otf the noise! 

REMINGTON RAND 

BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 



Tftnr is also a J\nv Ri mingfon Notsrh s^ Pprf/ihlt f(^r jnivafi use at Ifome, on Trains^ iit iJokls 
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KEEP THE HOME FIRES 



BURNING 



International Trucks Serve Fuel Producers 
. . . Fuel Distributors . . . and YOU ! 




IMAGINE the nation suddenly 
deprived of every ion of coal and 
coke— every gallon of fuel oil. Willi 
the first blast of ioy winter, stark 
misery would threaten seventy-five 
per cent of the country's population. 

The nearby forests which fed the 
hearths of our forefathers have 
vanished. The whang of the axe in 
the woodshed is replaced by the 
bum of high-powered trucks on 
street and highway, delivering an 
unfailing supply of one of man^s 
prim a ry nee d s — fuel . 

To meet this human demand, a 
giant industry has developed— a 
nationwide net of mines, wells, 
processing plants, and distribut- 
ing facilities, totalling a combined 



investment of more than eleven 
billion dollars* 

There may be a difference of 
opinion on the relative merits of 
various fuels, hut when it comes to 
their transportation, producers and 
distributors alike are agreed on the 
dependability and economy of 
International Trucks. 

Moderate first cost, rugged reli- 
ability on all roads in all %veathers, 
long life, low operating costs per 
mile, per ton, or per gallon — these 
are definite realities which have 
contributed to the preference for 
latemational Trucks in this exact- 
ing industry. And equally so in 
every other line of business. Yours 
as well. 



No Matter How Varied Your 

Transportation Rec|uiremefifs 

Standardize on 

Internationol Trucks 

The International Line i& complete* 1 1 
includes fast, light trtieka for pjek*up 
s^mart atreani>lined spceil irutks 
for deluxe ckUver>^ ser\ ice; heavy-duly 
units for heavy haulin|i, and trucks 
ei^pecially built for dump \^'ork or 
i^emi-trailer ser\iec» Bodies and body 
eqnjpment for all neede^. Inlemational 
£!zea raiig€ from ^4- ion to T^- ion. 

Kew low price* prevail on the cbUrc Fiur. The; Uj* 
t«»i], 't-tpe«!tt Mud el far i^litdn■:^c, n rntml uiilily 
ttuck fur the averngo b'iiQuii''da^ hoA iHr^ti rinluLcd tu 



$ 
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International Harvester Company 

606 S. Michigan Ave. n.'l Chicago, Illinoie 



/. &. factory {tax^f ex.tta'} 
USPLalched ■cfvicc. 



INTERNATIONAL TRUCKST 



N'AHnh'fl Bu^lnrR!) l^i ituhtliKett on the flUtn or manib (h» riitmbpr af rnnioierrQ of the t^nltetj Sritet. T^ib1lrai1i»i 

ti-'fipUceu prim iJ.OEji mt Jwdr; 17.59 tlircB ftwt%\ ^ttnlf n rup^. IUiUt^iI «i ircunii rkik mjiLtrr Mjircti 20. lUUD it tli« 
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Men who ^^know it all 

are not invited ta 
read tliis page 



THIS page is not for the wise young 
man who is perfectly satisfied with 
hiiiiself and his business equipment. 

It is a personal message to the man 
who realizes that business conditions 
have radically changed in the last few 
years, and that there is a whole new set 
of rules to be mastered. He feels that he 
ought to be earning several thousaod 
dollars more a year, hut simply lacks the 
confidence necessary to lay hold on one 
of the bigger places in business^* 

We should like to put inlo the hands 
of every suc h man a copy of a UtUe book 
that contains the seeds of self-confidence. 
It is called **\\Tiat an Executive ShouUJ 
Know'* and it will he sent without obli- 
gation. 



It contains the Announcement of the 
Institute's new Course aud Service for 
men who want to become inde^M^ndent 
in the next five years* Among the con- 
tributors to this new Course are : 

Alfred Buoas^ J r.^ President^ Geo- 
cral Motors Corporation. 

Freuerick H. Eckjer, PresidenL Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company. 

I^o^^ Will. H. Hays, President ^ Mo- 
tion Picture Producers and Distributors 
of America J formerly U. S. Postmaster 
General. 

Bruce Barton, Chairman of ike Boards 
Batten» Barton, Durstine & ()sborn» Ine.» 
Advertising Agents, 

1) a , J u Li u s K LEiN , The A ssista n t Sec- 
tetaryt U. Department of Commerce* 





For the Man who wants to be 
Independent in the next 5 years 



ri^HE little book pictured above sliuuld be 
1. read by every man wbt> expects to win a 
secure place for himself in tlie aestt five jearsi* 
It explains* aame of the changes wbicb are liik- 
mg pkc*i m the businesis world today. It tells 



liow you cao equip yourself to take y<jur place 
La the new business .structure with confidence 
and iuereased earning pouer. It contaiDs the 
condenseti results of SO years' experience in 
helping men to forge ahead tiaandaJly. 



John T. Madden, Dean, ScKoqI of 
Commvrcey Accounis and Finance, 
Hew York Univerislty. 

C, M* CuESTEn^ Jr*. Prestdenf, Gen- 
eral Foodji C<jr[KJratjon, 

]M. H. AvLEswonTH. Primdeni, Na- 
tional Broadcasting Conijiaiiy. 

Thomas J. Watsop^ , President, Inter- 
national Business Machines Corpora- 
tion. 

DfiXTER S. Kimball, Deany College of 
Engineering^ Cornel! University. 

Can any ambitious man fail to get 
something of value from contact with 
mind 3 like these? Here are a few exam- 
pies J selected from many hundreds, show- 
ing how this organized knowledge is 
triin slated into added earning power; 
CASE 1, Works Engineer^ salary 
$6,000; now Vice-Pre^iicient and Gen- 
eral Manager, salary $18,000, 
CASE 2. Local Manager at $:kW(^; 

now Reg lo n a 1 Manager ^ sal ary $13, 000 . 
CASE 3. Production Manager, salary 
$G,000; now president, salary $^1,000- 

Send for this Booklet 

For the mau who is perfectly content 
with himself and his job, the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute can do nothing. But 
there are thousands of men who could 
double their incomes if they believed in 
them^f^U'es and bad the solid business 
knowledge to back up their belief. 

Why not investigate now? The book- 
let pictured at the left costs nothing and 
places you under no oldigation. 

To the Alexantk^r li.imilton Iiistitute* 083 Astor 
Place, New York City* (Iti Ciuiada, Jiddrtsi 
AK^xaiidtT Hamilton Institute, Ltd., W It. 
II uiliJiii^r, Toronto.) 

Send mc ^*WJifit ivti E5c<*futive ShoultJ Ktiow^," 
wlik'fi I tsmy kcK'ji witliuut t^'liitrj^^f. 



Whvn writinij It* Ale^akoeh Hamilton iNsriTUTt pie&sfr mcniion Xation^x Buiiitru 




AlV EXTRA 
DIVIDEIVD 

ON 

TlieGEOllGE W V^IIIM;T0\ 

The Moat Wondfrful Trnin in the W arid 

Completely Air-Conditioned 

EVERY CAR— ALL THE TIME 
I\0 EXTIIA I Alli: 



No one experts a railroad train 
io provide a clean ride. Indeed, 
few people believe it possible. 
So, when travelers on The 
George Washington find that 
clothes stay clean throughout 
the trip, the discovery comes 
with the welcome surprise of an 
extra dividend. 

Only The George Washington 
can give this extra advantage. 

Cleanliness, however, is only 
one of the advanta**es of air- 



i onditiontng. With it should be 
listed refreshing atmosphere, 
and healthful, comfortable tem- 
perature* The results, quite ob* 
viously, are pleasant day travel 
and sound, ref resiling sleep. 

The ticket agent of any rail- 
road can route you on The 
George Washington. Insist upon 
it. Learn for yourself how pleas- 
ant travel **wilh nn Extra Divi- 
dend'* can be. 



WESTWARD ' EASTWARD 

iRead Unwn) (Rc^ti up) 

6:01 PM Lv. UVhingion <EST) Ar. 8:30 AM 

BM AM Ar* Cmcinnati Lv. 6:01 PM 

10:50 AM Ar, Uuisville , . (CST) Lv, 1:30 PM 

10:45 AM Ar. Indianapolis (Big Four Ry.) Lv, 2:10 PM 

3:00 PM Ar. Chicago Lv. 10:05 AM 

4:45 PM Ar, St. Louis I v. 9:04 AM 

^HESAPEAKE cind QhIO 



Through the 
EDITOR'S SPECS 



F; 



'ROM the Rrass roots and crossroadi of 
the nation comes increafiing evidence < 
of that leadership for which we have 
all been pleading. A little packer in Mary- 
land tells me he has increased his business 
300 per cent this year over last, has added 
nine refrigerator trucks and put up a new 
$50,000 building. 

An Indianapolis manufacturer extended 
the market for his main product and at the 
same time added five side lines, which, all 
rollL*d together, are pushing his 1932 vol- 
ume and profit to the best figures in ten 
years. 

A young fellow of my acquaintance^ who 
had saved his money, traded his modest 
five- room house and §1.800 for *'a finer 
house than I ever thought I could own/' 

From a back-room talk Test at a life in- 
surance convent ion » an infectious confi- 
dence : 

"We have had our troubles. Heaven 
knows, we still have thcm» with this de- 
mand for policy loans and the knowlediEe 
' may have to write ofi some more invest- 
nirnt losses, but last week our company had 
from one branch the largest number of ap- 
plications for new in <iu ranee in its history." 

At the end of an hour's talk, a train con- 
ductor handed me his card. Under Uie name 
was the le(jend; 

"Any business j^iven to the Rock laland 
will be appreciated by me.*' 

I asked him if all conductors had similar 
cards. 

"No/' he replied, "I think I am the only 
one. 1 figure it h the least I can do. The 
road has more than played ball with us 
fellows. \\ c have all got to help put the 
traffic back on the line." 

IVIiereupon he launched proudly into a 
discussion of the special care his road took 
of fruits and other perishables. 



EVEN municipalities are cap i La I i zing their 
opportunities. Jame^tow*n, N. Y., for ex- 
ample. It invites "worthy people of other 
citi^, who have been forced to take large 
losses financially and w^ho w^ould like to 
start anew in some other town where their 
social activities might be launched on a dif- 
ferent scale without the embarrassments in* 
cident to loss of wealth/* 

This is the same Jamestown which last 
winter maintained employment at nearly 
normal fijrures. Inquirinfj how and why, we 
learned that not more than five per cent of 
the city's 15»0OO workers were employed 
in any one of its 135 industries; that the 
135 industries were home-conceived, home- 
( Continued an puge $) 
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Roosevelt 

Shortly before the election, Morris 
Edwards had a long conversation 
with Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
Albany, At that meeting, which was 
more a discussion than an inter- 
view, the President-elect set forth 
his views on many subjects that will 
interest business men— his views of 
government operation, government 
regulation and other timely sub- 
jects. In reproducing that conversa- 
tion in this magazine we believe we 
are doing business men a real ser- 
vice in aiding them toward a better 
understanding of the coming ad- 
ministration and its feelings on 
business subjects. 

M ore Squawks 

In our October number we printed 
an article by J. Howard Pew, who 
declared his belief that the oil in- 
dustry is the most severely taxed on 
earth. We doubted if this view 
would go unchallenged and invited 
other business men with opinions 
on the subject to communicate with 
us. The result was an imposing 
stack of mail, from which we have 
selected several representative let- 
ters. Oil, it seems, is not the only 
claimant for this distinction. 



Railroads 

Although the railroads have noth- 
ing to sell except transportation 
they have not let this limitation 
prevent them from "dressing up 
the product/' On page 25 L. C. 
Protertp Vice President of the Pere 
Marquette Railway, describes some 
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of the things the roads have done to 
nieet competition and help business. 

Sales Tax 

The Canadian sales tax law. which 
has been operating ten years, is most 
frequently jxjinted out as the model 
which this country should use when 
and if a similar tax is adopted in 
this country. Now it seems likely 
that the sales tax will be seriously 
considered as a means of increasing 
revenues here. For this reason it 
seemed important that American 
business should have a better un- 
derstanding of the Canadian plan 
and some information as to what 
business men there think of it. We 
asked Floyd S. Chalmers, an ex- 
perienced Canadian business writer, 
to give us this information. His 
article begins on page 30. 



Change 



Harrison E. Howe, editor of Indus- 
trial and Engineering Chemistry, 
keeps constantly abreast of all re- 
search that appears to have a bear- 
ing on business trends. Frequently 
he contributes articles to Nation's 
Business discussing the new things 
which science has prepared to aid 
-or confound business. His newest 
contribution appears on page 44, 
this issue. 



Ingenuity 



Examples keep pouring in to prove 
that profits are waiting for those 
who go after them. On pages 50 and 
51 are stories which prove that ef- 
fort and courage still show results. 
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Fathers . . 



The best advertisement for life insurance was never wriiien. 
. . , It was lived (and h still biniig lived) on a quiet, tree-lined 
etreet of a small Pennsj Ivatiia city. 

Ten of llie many beautiful bomes on this etreet are occupied 
by widowed mothers and their children* The running exjiendes 
for these ten homes are cared for by Equitable montlily checks- 
Had it not been for the farsighted devotion of ten husbands and 
the services of The Equitable^ these families would not be able 
to remain in such €omfortjd>le homes, or to maintain their ac- 
customed standards of Hving. 

These ten iamUies constitute a ten-fold demonstration of the 
wisdom of adequate insurance protection. They should cauae 
every husband and every father lo 
pause and ask himself; *"'Would my 
family be so fortunately situated?" 
The Equitable's Family Income 
Plan is providing for thousands of 
famiUes similar to tlie ten abo%^e. 

Investigate tliis plan. It offers 
double protection — it protects your 
family and protects yoa 



THE EQUITABLE 



FAIR — JUST 



LIFE ASSURANCE 



SECURITY — PEACE OF MIND 



— for it may also be 
used to provdde a re^ 
tirement income fur 
your own future days 
of leisure. 




SOCIETY 



MUTUAL- COOPERATIVE 



OF THE U.S. 



NATION-WIDE SERVICE 



The EQUITABLE Life Assuranee Soiitty of the Unittd Statei* 
Thomas L Parkinson, President 

39a Scvciiih AvL'Quc, New York, N*Y< 
FleaM mnd tnc information about Tlic Kquitfll»le family' Incomt^ plan* 



NAME 
ADDRESS 



ACI: 



(Cotttinued fjam t^ge 4) 
financed^ home-ouTied and home- managed: 
thai industrial expansion had been pri- 
marily from wiihin; that tiiere had been 
no bank failures in a hundred years; and 
that when one Jamestown industry effected 
a saving in costs, it passed a generous part 
of it along to the next fabncator in line, 
to as.<^ure that the dty*s products might go 
inii) the world with the beist possible am- 
pel i live price. 

The invitation, buttressied by such Nound 
selling maierial, is receiving many re* 
sponse?!, we are told. 



THE same tempo swings through a some- 
what different tune from Warren, Ohio. The 
city waa having its financial troubles. Debt. 
DiOinqucnt taxeis. I-oominK foreclosures. In- 
scilvency ju^it ahead. But- -notice the "but** 
in this letter from Stanley Grove, manager 
of ihe Warren Chamber of Commerce: 

As the result of our Tax Committee's 
work this year, the City Council last 
Wednesday night pam^d a balanced 
budget calling for S21 5,000 appropria- 
tions for 1933. Our Commillee had 
suggested they cut the budget to about 
$185,000. Bui we are gratified, as the 
$215,000 figure is roughly a 50 per 
cent cut from this year's budget. 

We could fill the columns of this depart- 
ment with similar stories of readjusimenta 
going on in the lives of private and public 
businesses. 

America has long been held up by astute 
obser\'ers as having great resourcefulness to 
meet changing conditions. Initialivep self- 
reliance, contempt for ha^iards. determina- 
tion to be a htile better off tomorrow than 
we were today, again these forces are 
rumbling into action. The cry for national 
leadership, industrial or political, has betn 
baby-ish. The leadership in a democracy 
comes from the individual, and that leader- 
ship will again lead us into normal ways 
of living. Search your histories and you 
will find thai in other depressions there 
was no political formula, no heaven-sent 
industrial *'plan" on a national scale, but 
quietly, inevitably, there came about a re- 
juvenation of ihe spiritual forces of the 
people themselves, which, after all. is a 
leadership more substantial in a democracy 
than any that could be devised along the 
lines of a Mussolini or a Stalin. 



THE president of a great corporation re* 
ccntly submitted a "plan". Much of it was 
to be developed and carried through by 
local chambers of commerce. 

Interested, we asked a veteran chamber 
of commerce executive whether the sugg^ 
tions were sound If so, why are they not 
being carried out? He wrote: 

I recent Jy had occasion to check up 
on this. The statement to which you 
refer is similar to a dozen others from 
men of national prominvnce. All. st act- 
ing from New York or Washington, 
have schemes for arousing the public 
by Liberty lx>an methods. In every 
one, the local chamber of commerce is 
the base of the effort. 

Of the twelve all with offices or 
plants here, and one with seven sub- 



IVkcm uvitm(f i& iht EtuiTAHLR Lif* Assuiahls Society pttaie fwrnfwM iVolKni** Busm^Mi 
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sidiary plants — only five hold member- 
ships in the Chamber. The cor- 

poration with the seven stiibsidiaries 
has only one membership^ the same 
as the Ultle tailor around the comer- 
The man whose statement you quoted 
resigned when the depression hit. An- 
other, who recently told the country 
what he thinks we ought to do, gives 
us an amount which would sustain for 
about half an hour the specific activi- 
ties which he urges upon us. 

I submit that these people are not 
as smart as they think they are. They 
are not getting what they themselves 
say they want and what they ^ay h 
vital to business ^ecove^)^ 

Chambers of commerce cannot be run on 
faith. 

# 

TRADE NOTE: The horse is coming back. 
The Spokesman and Harmss World gives 
an account of the first horse theft in 30 
years in Christian County. Ill The head- 
line is almost wistful: "Horse Stealing 
Revived/* 



FROM F, E, Moore, president of the 
Mathews Conveyor Company, o£ Ell wood 
Cityf Pa,, comes this comment: 

I am interested in your question: 
""^Tiy not follow Governor Byrd's sug- 
gestion of having every legislative 
body devote one session solely to re- 
pealing law^s working mischief with our 
economic and social life?*' 

For 15 years, I have been preaching 
that doctrine! 

Governmental paternalism encour- 
ages personal inertia, waste, laziness, 
extravagance, dependence, thoughtless- 
ness and drifting^ and discourages per- 
sonal initiativep resourcefulness, sav- 
ing, independence and thinking. 

One should not expect to receive 
from governmental sources more than 
he gives. 

We have only ourselves to blame for 
paternalism. Some time we shall have a sus- 
picion that the sugar coating does not go 
all the way through the pill. 



WELL-WORN tools of bureaucracy are — 
Pointing with pride: Sensitive to the 
great human forces of life, the A. P. reports 
that the director of the National Park 
Service recently told the country about a 
poor little girl who faced expulsion from 
school for talking back to her teacher, "but 
a little Government pamphlet eventually 
saved her/' The little girl had said that 
George Washington was bom at Wakefield. 
Teacher said Mount Vernon. Arfjument 
Hot words. Child expelled. But, when the 
little girl and her mama had visited Wake- 
field they fortunately took some Park 
Service literature home with them.*' Then, 
just as the poor little girl w^as about to be 
cast into a cold world with the stigma of 
expulsion forever after making her life mis- 
erable, the little pamphlet was found to 
''substantiate the child's correctness." Ah, 
there stands Uncle Sam, majestically de- 
fending Historical Truth and Kindergarten 
Justice! 

Vkwing with alarm: The chairman of the 
United States Shipping Boards is again 
( Coniinuid on page 62} 
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ITHe filament is the heart of 
the lamp; it must be right, 
Edison Mazda Lamp filaments 
are 99.9% pure tungsten; they 
are measured to half the diam- 
eter of a human hair by weighing 
a given length on an instrument 
so delicate it will register even 
a pencil mark! 

2 Bulbs of Edison Mazda 
Lamps must be free from 
bubbles or other disfigurations. 
To obtain such glass^ sand which 
is 99,7% pure silica must be used. 
It is shipped to the glass works 
in specially built tank cars, 
as carefully sealed and gu^trded 
against dust and other contam- 
ination as a shipment of milk I 

^ Four hundred and eighty 
J processes, inspections and 
checks are involved in the mak- 
ing of an Edison Mazda Lamp, 
That's how quality is safeguard- 
ed every step of the way. 



But you don^t need to worry about these and 
countless other technical facts if the lamps you 
use bear this mark ® on the end of each bulb. 

EDISON MAZDA LAMPS 

GENERAL ^ ELECTRIC 



Cmtral Eleetric manttfactures iampt/itrall li^htwFig purposes. . . Umpi f&r home lighting totd decoratimit MitO' 
mohiU^ fiashiii,htff pAotagraphyt storts, o^ces and $ti€t^ficif strett ii^bting anti ligni^ Sunlight LampSt 
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The 

New^rkTrust 

Company 

Capitd Funds $32,500,000 



TRUSTEES 



Malcolm P. Aldrich 
Frederic W, Allen 
Arthur M. Anderson 
Mortimer N. Buckker 
Javces C. Colgate 
Alfred A, Cook 
William F. Cotler 
Francis B. Davis, Jr. 
Harrv p. Davi&un 
George Doubleday 
Russell H. Dunham 
Samuel H. Fisher 
John A. Garver 
Artemus L. Gates 
Harvev D. Gibson 
Charles Hayden 
f, n. hoffstot 
Walter Jennings 
Edward E, Loomis 
Robert A. Lovett 
Howard W. Maxwell 
Grayson M.-P. Murphy 
Harry T. Peters 
Dean Sage 
Louis Stewart, Sr. 
Vanderbilt Webb 



New York 
Lcc, Higginson & Company 
J. P. Morgan & Company 
Chairman of the Board 
James B. Colgate & Company 
Cook, Nathan & Lehman 
American Brake Shoe & Fdy. Co, 
United States Rubber Company 
J. P. Morgan 8: Company 
Ingersoll-Rand Company 
Hercules Powder Company 
Litchfield, Conn, 
Shearman & Sterling 
President 

Manufacturers Trust Company 
Hay den, Stone & Company 
Pressed Steel Car Company 
New York 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. 
Brown Brothers Harriman & Co. 

New York 
G. M,-P, Murphy & Company 
New York 
Zabriskic, Sage, Gray & Todd 
New York 

Milbank, Tweed, Hope & Webb 



lOO BROADWAY 
40th Street and Madison Avenue 57th Street and Fifth Avenue 
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A Protest Against Too Much 



COMMENTATORS on the recent elec- 
tion generally point to the conclusion 
that it was a vote of protest. Hard 
times, it is said, was the motive. Men 
and parties were not the issue but rather a 
bHnd, unreasoning dissatisfaction and discontent 
with things as they are. 

But the commentators stop short* They do 
not analysse the causes of the discontent. What 
are they? Are they disappointment over politi- 
cal promises unfulfilled and, indeed* incapable 
of fulfillment? Over the political experimenting 
in an alien field of economics? Over the increas- 
ing and expanding mechanism of government, 
with its attendant exjjense, an expense which 
is draining the resources of every household? 
Is it not a protest against the quantity of gov- 
ernmentj rather than against its administra- 
tion? 

The public senses the futility of trying to 
raise wages by edict; of trying by law to bring 
prosperity to the farm and to lower prices to 
the consumer at the same time; of promoting 
this and avoiding that by setting up a political 
bureau. 

The public senses the double cost of paternal- 
ism, in money and limitation of individual 
effort. It has felt vaguely that government has 
pursued a strange course in the last 30 years, as 
government has become lawyer, doctor* mer- 
chant^ farmer, navigator, hotel keeper, laundry- 
man, musician, transporter, provisioner — build- 
ing service upon ser\nce, trade upon trade. The 
American citizen has seen more and more of 
his neighbors absorbed into the 700 classifica- 
tions of the Federal Civil Service, and is dimly 
aware of the fact that between eighteen and 
twenty millions of those neighbors are now de- 



pendent upon tax payrolls of one kind or an- 
other. 

True, the public has not seen this as a whole, 
but in broken segments. The banker sees it in 
his field, but is blind to the same government 
competition, excessive regulation, expensive 
"servicing,'* in the fields of production, manu- 
fact luring and construction; the merchant sees 
it in his field, but is blind to the same handicaps 
in transportation and commmiication and insur- 
ance. 

Some day the whole public vtill see the whole 
picture. 

In New York City, a new acting Mayor named 
McKee set out to eliminate some of the excres- 
cences of government. He proposed, among other 
things, to save $^200,000 by eliminating official 
limousines. His program was repudiated by his 
colleagues who denied him a place on the ballot. 
But 135,000 citizens, yonder great physical diffi- 
culties, wrote in his namCi 

Unless our newly elected leaders analyze and 
remove the causes of this ^'blind, unreasoning 
discontent/' an enlightened and aroused public 
will find a way of writing their own ballots and 
of voting not against men or parties but against 
the steady encroachment of politics upon its 
affairs and activities. 

In other words, the ''protest,*' no longer a 
vague and undiscriminating sense of discon- 
tent, will be changed to support of those public 
men who courageously set about to bring the 
American government back to its primary and 
proper function. 



I Character Counts 






When the test comes, diflferent qualities of strength 
and courage stand out. 

Back of the policies of the Hariford one finds a 
stroDg, stable company that has met its every obliga- 
tion for more than 122 years . . • a company that has 
weathered successfully five wars, seven panicst and all 
conflagrations. Of such stuff is the Hartford mmde . . • on 
such you may depend at all times, under all conditions. 

Not only is the Hartford old and strongs but it is 



progressive. With its allied companies it oflFers every 
form of iosuraoce to meet every modern need, to com* 
pletely protect your home and your business against 
financial loss or disaster. And this broad program of 
insurance is yours, through a Hartford agent in your 
vicinity — as near you as your telephone. Call him to- 
day.3^ Ask him to show you exactly how you stand in 
this matter of protection — what the Hartford can do 
for your security and safety. 



^ // you do nut kn&w hjuw* o/ fhf Uatif^rti agrai t&Ai ttatier "lianf&ni" itt fuar 
phomf hoek* if Iff imU ttstrtif tttrtt thr ilurt/orfi lirt Iniurttuit dtmpart^^ Harff&fd t^omm. 
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THE HARTFORD fire insvraivce gompatvy 



AIVU THE HARTFORD ACCIDEIVT AIVD HVDEMIVITY CO. 



WRITE PRACTICALLY EVERY FORM OP INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFE 
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As the Business W>rld ^X4gs 



THUS WE MAY SEE, QUOTH HE, 

HOW THE WORLD WAGS— if J You Like IL 



Business and 
the Election 

★ 



LAST month on this page we said that 
no matter whether Hoover or Roosevelt 
should be chosen president, the recovery 
of business would proceed at about the 
same pace. Now that Roosevelt is to 
take office next March we see no reason to change that view. 
Our whole political system is based on the right of the ma- 
jority to put its man in office and to take charge of the Gov- 
ernment, Time and again in our nation's history we have 
had new men and new parties come into power and never, 
save for brief interrupt ions» have we ceased to march on to 
higher levels of prosperity. 

Just before election the National City Bank said much the 
same thing: 

The most notable aspect o£ this campaign is the endorsemenl 
by both candidates and party platforms of principles of economy 
and sound money. They are alike in recognizing the importance 
of balancing the budget, and there is no agitation of the money 
question among the leaders of chief influence within either party. 

It is to be recognized that the influence of the depression has 
been toward consen^atism. Amid all the distress common sense 
has prevailed. 

Democracy is bigger than party. Self-government makes 
mistakes but those mistakes are never fatal. Four years from 
now the American people will choose a leader anew and the 
country will not be irrevocably lost in the meanwhile. 



Too Mych 
Campaigning 

★ 



TOO many speeches, too much news- 
paper space devoted to the doings of 
candidates, in short, too much cam- 
paign. That's the opinion of business as 
gathered from talks in our own offices, 
on trips to other cities and in Pullman cars. 

The symptoms of surfeit showed themselves before Octo* 
ber was half through. The wide use of the radio, the great 
space given by newspapers to campaign addresses and the 
fairness which most ot them showed in printing speeches on 
both sides were causes. The candidates had said what they 
had to say by mid-October. In the later days of the long- 
drawn-out word-battle each candidate, having stated his 
creed, took to telling what he thought of the other fellow and 
the other fellow's party and the spectacle was not dignified, 
U is interesting, if not significant, that the two speeches 
most commonly referred to as "boners/' as having hurt the 
cause of the candidates they were intended to help, were 
made as the campaign neared its end. 

We shall in all probability see adopted the constitutional 
amendment which puts in office in January the president 



elected in November. Suppose we clipped off a little at the 
other end — nominated in September, elected in November, 
inaugurated in January. That would give us six weeks or so 
of campaigning and most of us would be quite content. 



The Move 
For Inflation 

★ 



DESPITE the reassurances of the Na- 
tional City Bank, we have not heard 
the last of the demands for inflation, but 
the fight for more currency is more like- 
ly to be on geographical than on party 
lines. Senator Borah seems to be ready to lead such a battle 
and he is sure to find supporters who will not he bound by 
label. 

In addition, demands for the immediate payment of the 
bonus will be loud and persistent. Any inquiry as to "what 
shall we pay it with" will be met with the answer "make more 
money." 

Another factor that will move toward inflation is the 
demand for relief of the farm mortgage situation. The most 
extreme of these proposals is to have the Government pay 
off these mortgages in greenbacks fit might take nine bil- 
lions) and refinance the farmers at a low rate of interest. 



Economy in 
Veteran Relief 

★ 



THE National Chamber, through its 
special committee on government expen- 
ditures, of which Matthew S. Sloan is 
chairman, has pointed out that $400,- 
000.000 can be saved to the Govern- 
ment in the cost of veteran relief and still generously com- 
pensate "all men who have been disabled in defense of the 
country and the dependents of those who lost their lives 
while in service." 

Surely the Government owes no more and those who saw 
service should ask no more than that. 

Declaring against payment of the soldiers" bonus before 
maturity date the report points out that, at the present rate, 
veterans^ relief will reach $4,500,000,000 a year by 1950 if 
the present trend of legislation and interpretation is followed. 

Proposals for the immediate cash payment of the bonus 
will be opposed both by the present occupant of the White 
House and by his successor. Mr. Hoover's attitude is well 
known. Mr. Roosevelt went on record in Pittsburgh on 
October 18 when he said: 

. . , last April my views of the subject were widely published 
and have been subsequently frequently quoted, I said : 

"I do not see how. as a matter of practical i>ense, a Govern men I 
running behind $2,000,000,000 annually can consider the anticipa- 
tion of bonus payment until it has a balanced budget, not only 
on paper but with a surplus of cash- in the Treasury." 
No one , . . has the nyihi in the absence of ex pi kit state- 
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ment from me to assume that my views have dimnged. 
They have noL 

Meanwhile every business man would do well to read the 
report of the Sloan Committee. He can have a copy by ask* 
ing the Chamber or the magazine. 

kji. . ft I'NDER the Economy Act approved 
Misting a LtiancCj^g^ j^^^^ Congress appointed a joint 

Fgr Economy? committt^ of five members from each 
JL, houa* to study the "laws and regula- 

^ tions relating to the relief of veterans 

of all wars and persons receiving benefits because of service 
of such veterans, and rejxjrt a national jwlicy in respect to 
such veterans and their dependents" It is also empowered 
to recommend such economies as will kssen the cost of the 
Veterans' Administration. The Act further provides that the 
Q)mmillee shall retx)rt not later than January 1, 1933. 

Early in November the Committee had held no sessions 
although it had called on various government agencies for in- 
formation. It presumably wiil bt^ active little more than a 
month before reporting. 

Can the Committee accomplish its double task in this 
time? The budget for the next fiscal year will be voted in 
the approaching short session. Is there danger that the duty 
of the C^^mmittee to formulate a national policy upon 
veterans' benefits will obstruct the effort to obtain economies 
immediately applicable in the 1934 budget? 

It would seem that the agencies which are w^orking for 
reduction in federai exi>enditures should urge the Committee, 
in its rei)ort of January 1, to stress px)ssible economies in 
veterans' expenditures under the 1934 budget, even if it has 
to ask an extension of time to deal with long range questions 
of national (K)licy. A well devised national policy is im- 
portant, but the effort to formulate it should not handicap 
the movement for immediate economies. 



B€nefit$ of 
Machines 

★ 



TO all the "cracys" with which suRix 
we define governments —to democracy 
and arist(xracy and plutocracy and 
bureaucracy and theocracy we must add 
technocracy. Alfred Emanuel Smith's 
The New Outlook has a piece about it and the Dutch Treat 
Club has listened to debates about it. 

If the believers in techncKracy are right the real rulers of 
the modern world, the technocrats, are the machines or the 
men w^ho own them. Two things might be said in answer to 
this fear of the inactive. 

1. It is probable that the ''technological unemployment" 
and the resultant suffering were greater proportionately, if 
all factors were weighed, in the early days of the industrial 
revolution in England than they have ever been since. 

2. As machines increase productivity, the hours of em- 
ployment decrease. We take up the slack by giving more 
leisure. This result is not obtained without individual sufTer- 
ing. but in the long run that result works out, that men have 
either more leisure or by a greater application more goods 
in exchange for their work. 

L| A A GRCX^ER in the city of X owns four 

Men to Answer ^ehvery trucks which rarely or never 
Questions go beyond the city limits. A hundred 
miles away is the larger city of Y from 
which comes a great part of his stock in 
trade. Connecting X and V are railroads and the roads over 
w^hich run buses and trucks. Our grocer friend pays state 
license taxes on his cars and gasoline taxes on their fuel 
These monies go to the support of the road between X and 
Y. over which his trucks seldom if ever run. llh cars run 
over city streets which are built and maintained chiefly out 
of the real property taxes on his store building and his home. 
Should his gas and license taxes go to through roads? 

Half a dozen states are having, or were having a few days 
ago» half a dozen little civil wars over the rights of trucks 
from one state to enter another. New Jersey at her border 



stopped trucks from Pennsylvania and Pennsylvania re* 
taliated. Ma r> land police stopped Pennsylvania trucks that 
came daily into the state. Delaware did likewise and other 
states pricked up their eara. The states pay for the roads. 
Who has the right to use them? 

Such problems as these underlie the work of the National 
Chamber s Committee on Comjx^ting Forms of Transporta- 
tion. Because it's typical of the make-up of the Committee 
and of the tyT>e of men who are willing to give up their time 
for the common good let's run down the list: 



Brosseau 


maker of trucks 


New York 


Chase 


fruit grower 


San ford. Florida 


Childress 


barge line president 


St. Ix>uis 


Cla>ton 


cotton factor 


! lou!itan 


Jc^nslon 


electrical manufacturer 


Spokane 


Kenney 


railroad president 


St. Paul 


Mooney 


!^leani*%hip president 


New York 


Pelley 


railroad president 


New Haven 


Pew 


oil manufaciurer 


Philadelphia 


Sherrill 


chain ^ilores 


Cincinnati 


Sherwood 


coal 


Indianapolis 



Only two from one industry and only two from one com- 
munity. 

Could there be a better way of solving these questions of 
comix*tilion among railroads, automobiles and waterways 
than to ask such a group of men to consider and report on 
them? 

yi n L I t MEANWHILE a conference committee 
Ihe rroblem ol railroad men and bus and truck 

Tfins porta ti on makers and users is holding a meeting 
1 to perfect details as to legislation which 

shall be desirable and acceptabk" for 
both of these forms of transportation. W. W. Atterbury of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad and A. H. Swayne, Vice President 
of General Motors, are cochairmen and some of its members 
are also members of the National Chamber s Committee 
although their functions do not overlap. 

The Swayne- Atterbury Committee was chosen by the ad- 
visory committee of the Asstxiiation of Railway Executives 
and by the Highway Users' Conference which includes truck 
and bus operators and others to whom highway transport is 
of major importance. 

If business men whose interests are so obviously at odds 
can get together and agree on the regulation which is ad- 
vlsable and proper for highway users and if they can present 
a united front to the federal and state legislatures, we shall 
have a chance of legislation fair to both sides and to the 
public. 

J- ELSEWHERE our Wall Street con- 

rorestaliin$ tributor says that a distinguished econ- 
Boom Times omist expressed a fear that when busi^ 
A ness really starts rccox'ery, its rise will 

^ be too rapid and will reach heights from 

which a descent would be dangerous. 

Before me lie two letters, one from a New England manu- 
facturer whose products are known around the world, the 
other from the general manager of a large warehousing busi- 
ness in New York. Each believes that the task ahead is not 
merely to help business back to a profitable normal but to 
prevent it from climbing to unsafe heights. 
Says the manufacturer: 

My biggei^t ptrstmal job from nc»w on* outt^ide of my own busi- 
ness, will be to devise some melhod by which we can prevent 
business from becoming too good* If we can do that, and I am 
positive that we can* we Jshall have no further need of *^ludying 
unemployment of any such breadth as we have had recently, nor 
i^hall we have to bother with unemployment insurance and all of 
the other schemes that are putting the can before the horse. 

The warehouseman writes: 

I have as yet seen no program in any way adequate to correct* 
in the coming boom peritKi, thuse conditions which in the last 
boom period inevitably brought us to a condition of depression* 
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Out of the many items of this nature I might mention specifically : 

1. Gross overproduction in certain specific lines of industry and 
the accumulation of vast stocks between the producer and the 
consumer which necessitate shutting down until they are consumed. 

2. The accumulating of vast savings during a boom period 
which compete in the investment market and bring on a terrific 
inflation which must inevitably result in a corresponding deflation 
and destruction of value and savings, 

3. The continual increase in the borrowings of municipalities 
and states will again increase in the next boom period unless 
checked. 

At present we feel hopeful of coming out of the depression and 
having a period of prosperity but, with the technique so far de- 
veloped for the handling of our economic problems, it seems to 
me that it will inevitably be followed by a depression which will 
bring about an almost complete disintegration of our present in^ 
stitutions. 

The duty of preparing for war in time of peace has been 
preached since the beginnings of history. Business has known 
that in times of prosperity it was well to make ready for 
depression. Now we are being told that in times of depression 
we should take precautions against too much production. 

Fr^ , NOW and then some one rises to re- 

or Uovcrnmcnt ^n^rk- 

— Not Against "The United States Chamber of 
jL. Commerce and Nation's Business are 

fighting Government. Their whole desire 
is to reduce taxes, to save the business man s pocketbook at 
whatever cost. They haven't any constructive plan/* 

Neither the Chamber nor its magazine, Nation's Busi- 
ness, is "against Government." They are "against Govern- 
ment" when Government is wasteful, when Government is 
unnecessary, when Government engages upon things which 
are not in its province. They do not believe that the Gov- 
ernment should compete with private business, nor that it 
should interfere with business except as such interference is 
needed to enforce the law and to establish justice. 

The Chamber and Nation^s Business are not moved 
mainly by the desire to save the pocketbooks of business. 
Taxes are grievous burdens but no one would hesitate to pay 
those taxes if he felt : 

L that those taxes were for the proper functions of Gov- 
ernment. 

2. that the money would not be wastefully spent. 
The National Chamber is \or Government. Nation's 
Business is \oi Government, but they are for Government 



when it is doing the job if ought to do as economically as it 
can be done. 



Government 
Competition 

★ 



THE Reconstruction Finance Corpor- 
ation struck a snag when it proposed to 
finance a housing project in New York 
City. Briefly the Corporation was to 
advance about four million dollars to the 
Hillside Corporation to erect in the Bronx a building of 
1,581 apartments to cost in all about six millions, to rent 
for a maximum of $11 a room. 

On paper the plan seemed fine. Low priced apartments 
with playgrounds, ample light and air, employment for 
thousands of men and the purchase of tons of material. What 
better use of government funds? 

But no sooner was the project made public than protests 
were heard from business men in the Bronx and elsewhere 
in New York City. "Why," they asked, "build more apart- 
ments in a community where there were already thousands 
of moderate priced apartments standing empty?" Why 
threaten by "a government subsidy" investments already 
made? Isn't that putting Government into business in a most 
unfair way? 



Election and 
Other N ews 

★ 



THIS is written on November 8, Elec- 
tion Day. My colleagues on either side 
of my office are asking me, *'What do 
you think?" "Wholl be elected?" "Will 
the remedy have any real measurable 
effect on business recovery?" 

To all those questions I answer with the limited human 
understanding and the meager ability to interpret the news 
that I've painfully acquired over more than 30 years. As a 
matter of fact, all I can say is the lumping together of other 
men s guesses reported to me in the last six weeks. 

Then I turn back to the morning's newspaper for a minute 
and read tucked away in an unimportant corner a dispatch 
by post from Copenhagen that says : 

**Six types of human blood can be detected ... in blood 
transfusion operations, Dr. Oluf Thomsen, director of Copen- 
hagen University*s Pathological Institute, has reported. Be- 
fore Dr. Thomsen's discovery only four blood groups had 
been recognized practically/' 

And I say to myself that the news in that paragraph may 
more profoundly affect my son or my grandson than 
twenty pages of election returns that I will read tomorrow. 



Bits of everyday Business 



★ FRANCE launches the Normandie 73,000 tons to be 
the world's largest ship and uses 43 tons (no, not pounds) of 
suet» 2)4 tons of lard and a ton of soap to grease the ways, 

PATENTS have been granted to 16 new kinds of roses 
and nine for other flowers. The law now permits new plants 
to be patented, 

-A- THE Wall Street Journal illustrates the sluggishness of 
the stock market by telling of a trader who operated in 
15,000 shares on one day and made a net profit of $18. 

★ DEPARTMENT stores in New York are surprised at 
the number of gold pieces that are offered. Indicating that 
there has been a run on the Sugar Bowl Bank. 

GENERAL Electric has to import 271,000 pounds of 
mercury for a 25,500 horsepower mercury turbine, enough, 
says someone looking for a comparison, for 50,000,000 
thermometers. 



SOVIET Russia hopes to make rubber from dandelions 
and collects two tons of seed. Milkweed and golden rod have 
been tried in this country. 

* THE Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church reduces pew 
rents 20 per cent as its contribution to cutting the cost of 
living. 

^ AN advertisement in the New York Times of November 
6 says: ''Lumber Wanted Exchange Hi spa no -Suiza auto- 
mobile. Hispano-Suiza Co,. 507 West 56th;' 

* THE Westcott Express Company and the New York 
Transfer Company merge and the reason given is ; Women's 
clothes bulk less, hence less luggage, hence less business. 
''Scanties cause a merger.'* 



^ BUSINESS goes on not "as usuar but in unusual ways 
these depressed but still interesting times. 
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Roosevelt Talked Business 



By M orris Edwards 

Of iht Sun ol NATION'S BUSINESS 

'^^A SHORT time before the election Mr. Ed- 
wdrds had the privilege of an unhurried con- 
versAtton with the President-elect, That conver- 
sation dealt almost entirely with the relation be- 
tween jovernment and business. Mr. Edwards* 
report of it supplies, we believe, a timely in- 
terpretation of Mr. Roosevelt*s views 



^^HIIREE impressions which stuck in my mind after an 
I unhurried talk with Franklin D. Roosevelt not long 
I Ix'fdrt the close of the campaign take on new force 
I in this period when business men are weighing the 
I effects upon business of the recent change in national 
administration. 

One is that the first concern of the President-elect is to 
correct what he regards as costly mistakes of governmental 
and business judgment which led up to the economic events 
of the past three years. Or\ as he put it, the *'main problem 
before us is what we. as a pxKjple, are going to do to imi>rove 
our situation and to prevent a recurrence of present con- 
ditions/' 

As to what he believed the mistakes were, he minced no 
words. As to the means by which he proposed to correct 



them, he was equally outspoken. A second impression is 
that, in dealing with particular qut^tions affecting business, 
Mr, Roosevelt's instinctive preference is for a minimum 
of ooercive action by government. Whatever the subject 
- control of overproduction, regulation of bumness, agri- 
cultural relief, avoidance of speculative excesses, or the 
strengthening of the banking structure— his first thought 
time and again was centered upon measures which business 
could devise and apply on its own initiative. The facts to 
which he attached importance and the conclusions toward 
which he tended were strikingly similar in many respt^cts 
to tlMJse heard every day from business men. In a nutshell, 
his view apjieared to be that government should ctmfme its 
energies to strictly governmental activities, venturing into 
regulation of business only when business disregards the 
public welfare and makes restriction necessary. 

New policies for fiscal work 

A THIRD imprti5sion, based partly on the President-elect's 
remarks and partly on his work of the past year in New 
York State, is that he welcomes an opportunity to shake up 
federal t>olicies of taxation and expenditure. Having taken 
the lead in trimming nearly 15 per cent from the country's 
largest state budget this year, and having begun an addi^ 
tional retrenchment of from ten to 20 per cent next year he 
was not greatly impressed by the results of recent federal 
economy efforts. Although he realizes the obstacles to effec- 
tive economy legislation, he believes that reorganizatitm of 
federal departments, elimination of improper activities, and 
the scaling down of necessary undertakings could materialize 
the Dem(x:ratic platform pledge of a 25 per cent retrench- 
ment. 




With Me 



In discussing current economic conditions, 
Mr. Roosevelt expanded considerably on the 
ideas which he subsequently put forward in 
public addresses. 

Broadly speaking, he regarded the economic 
slump as no mysterious phenomenon which 
unexpectedly had turned up from overseas to 
plague the American people^ but rather as a 
consequence of governmental policies and 
business actions originating within this country. 

Concerning the part played by government, 
Mr. Roosevelt spoke positively. In crisp phrases 
which occasionally reflected deep seated per- 
sonal feeling, he criticized the policies under 
which the government "became an advertising 
promoter for business, a function for which it 
never was intended;" stimulated a loan-sup- 
ported foreign trade which 'led to tmneeded 
expansion of productive facilities" and then be- 
came a boomerang; permitted the impression 
that the State Department had "passed upon 
or approved" foreign securities offered for sale 
in the United States; influenced a Federal Re- 
serve policy which first freed money for specu- 
lative uses, and then put the brakes on the 
whole business structure when that policy got 
out of hand; "manufactured a constant suc- 
cession of official statements intended only to 
obscure actual conditions;" pushed tariff bar- 
riers to levels that upset international trade 
without compensating domestic benefits, and, 
fmally, "contributed to the demoralization of 
agriculture with more easy borrowing of money, 
more mortgages, more crop loans and more fixed interest 
charges, when the obvious need was a protected domestic 
market for farm products in which prices might maintain 
some reasonable relationship to production costs." 

Such governmental policies and the atmosphere of the 
"new economic era" in which they were conceived, he de- 
clared, "could not have failed to contribute directly to the 
economic collapse of 1929." In some matters, he continued, 
the removal of governmental barriers to economic recovery 
"requires only that the government refrain from repeating 
the mistakes which have caused such distress," 

Opposes shady Hnancial dealings 

MR. ROOSEVELT also had much to say about business 
conduct since the War, especially in the field of finance. He 
took the view that "in the unreal atmosphere created by the 
Government's efforts to organize prosperity and to set aside 
economic laws by administrative manipulation," some busi- 
nesses "instituted practices which ordinarily would be 
frowned upon even in horse trading/' 

Practices incident to the organization and issuance of 
securities, the withholding of vital facts in the advertisement 
of such securities for sale, the artificial manipulation of 
prices on securities markets, and the alleged concealment 
of essential information in corporate reports to the public, 
all came in for denunciation. 

With force he decried "the opening up of speculative op- 
portunities to people who had no business entrusting their 
small savings to the carrying of margin accounts;" the for- 
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mation of companies and the arrangement of mergers "not 
to transact legitimate business or to lower production or 
distribution costs, but primarily to facilitate the creation 
and sale of doubtful securities;" the concealment from the 
public of the "excessive commissions and staggering promo- 
tional and sales expense" loaded onto securities, and "the 
unscmpulous use of the holding company device to manu- 
facture securities unsupported by equivalent physical assets 
or tested earning power/* 

Because laws were not adequate or because public officials 
were lax, because too many men in high business places 
would not speak out against bad practices, and "because 
the doctrine of caveat emptor was ruthlessly extended to 
dealings with those who did not know the first principles of 
safeguarding their own interests/* he said, "a collapse was 
precipitated for which the whole nation has paid a tragically 
high price/* 

In substance, he said that when securities markets are 
frequented only by men of means and experience, they per- 
haps are one thing from the standpoint of the public interest. 
But when they are made the instruments for jeopardising 
the savings of the majority of the people and, in cases of 
severe collapse, of threatening the solvency of banking, in- 
surance and other fiduciary institutions, "they take on a 
most vital public interest. The country's economic security 
cannot again be jeopardized on such a large scale that a 
turn of the market can touch off a major national disaster/* 

It was when I inquired by what means he would endeavor 
to stop the practices which he criticized that he began to 
develop the points of view leading to my impression of his 
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reluctant to employ coercive gpvemmeiita] m^sur^ eicept 
as a last resort. 

His denundation of the methods of high finance softened. 
The emphatic, driving gestures gave way to an occasional 
turning of the hand. Where before he had been leaning 
tensely over his desk and speaking in quick phrases, he re- 
laxed, swung back in his chair* ga^ed thoughtfully out the 
window, and spoke more deliberately. 

"Freedom of economic opportunity" 

*'l HAVE four boy^s/* he said, after a pause, "Naturally I 
think they are pretty fine. I want to see them get ahead in 
our American way of working to the top through their own 
abilities and their own efforts. I want them to do that, not 
simply by avoiding violation of the letter of the rules, but 
rather by playing the game in the broader spirit of fair play. 

**I want them to have the same freedom of economic op- 
portunity that we possess, to have the same enjoyment of 
success fairly won, and to bear the same ptmlties for their 
own failures and shortcomings. I should like to see the same 
conditions preser\'ed for other fathers' sons who are coming 
up. 

"Initiative, enterprise and self-reliance always have been, 
and in the long run must continue to be, our safest guaranty 
of materia! weJI-bc^ing. They should not be imparred. But 
they should not be abused to the jx^int of public injury, 

"So, when you ask me what I would do to correct the 
abuses I have described, I ask what business itself is going 
to do. Will the better ekments in the business community, 
such forces as the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, responsible trade associations in the finance and 
utilities field, and the leaders of the legitimate investment 
banking business, set up standards for the issuance, promo- 
Ijon and sale of securities which will conserve effectively the 
public interest in such affairs? Business has done much to 
suppress commercial bribi^ry, to discountenance rebating, 
and to assure the honest trade-branding of merchandise. It 
has helfx^ government to enforce laws against the more 
flagrant forms of blue-sky stock promotion. It has aided in 
removing the last vestiges of resf^ect ability from the bucket 
shop. It has done much to promote truth in mercantile ad- 
vertising. 

"Can business devise and enforce effective curbs of abuses 
in securities transactions? The degree to which business will 
move in these matters necessarily is a large factor in deter* 
mining how much or how little government will have to un- 
dertake to do." 

In the absence of such voluntary action, however, Mr. 
Roosevelt left no doubt of his purpose of marshalling the 
forces of government to protect what, he conceives, is the 
public welfare. As was brought out in later s[x»eches, he in- 
dicated that he would urge federal regulation of holding 
companies; the separation of commercial banking from in- 
vestment banking and the curtailment of such powers of 
the Federal Reserve System as have led to excesses. In short 
he would "make every effort to prevent the issue of manu- 
factured and unnecessary^ securities merely for the purpose 
of enriching the comparatively few people who handle their 
sale." 

From that discussion, the President-elect developed sev- 
eral other points with respect to the relationships of gov- 
ernment with business. Government, in his view, is the in- 
strument through which the people arrive at and enforce 
fx)licies by common action in the interest of the common 
good. Its responsibility, he indicated, is to maintain law 
and order, to protect person and property, to provide for the 
common defense, to represent national interests abroad, to 
safeguard the individual in the exercise of his constitutional 
rights, and to set up and enforce the broad rules within the 
bounds of which the energetic forceps of individual initiative, 
business enterprise and com|>etition may have free play. 
But» he added, such moderation in determining the scope 
of government presupix)ses — and cannot be practiced effec- 



tively in the absence of - the willingness and ability of busi- 
ness to do its part. 

Under his ctsncept, it is the resix)nslbility of business so 
to order its affairs, so to conduct its manifold activities, so 
to guard against escoesa^ arising from its own policies and 
actions, and so to correct its own occasional lapses of respon- 
sibility to society as a whole, that it offers to government the 
least possible occasion and temptation to stray into business 
matters with which, at best, it can deal only with difficulty. 

Mr. Roosevelt s opinions with resjiect to other business 
matters— such as the regulation of railroads and public 
utility companies^reflected much the same attitude. Para- 
phrasing his views, they were substantially these; 

Let business be unfettered so long as it meets its responsi- 
bilities to society. Let it disregard those rt*sjx>nsibiUties and 
government has no alternative other than to act with vigor. 

Departing from conventional terms, Mr, Roosevelt made 
some interesting observations on tariff policies, although 
the conversation did not explore the subject exhaustively. 
His view was that, instead of stabilizing fonngn trade 
relationships on the basis of decreasing the quantity of 
goods passing each way, the country well might encourage 
having a reasonable and mutually profitable volume of goods 
passing in both directions. In substance, he asked why the 
country should destroy fair comj^etitive markets here for 
industries which are imjKirtant economic factors in other 
countries when, by doing so, it thus invites other nations to 
destroy profitable markets for the dominant industries vital 
to American prosperity. There was no evidence of a desire to 
eliminate a necessary measure of tariff protection for e^n* 
tial American industries. He showed some willingness to 
have the United States participate in efforts looking toward 
a scaling down of tariff and customs barriers throughout the 
worid. 

When he turned to questions of federal taxation and ex- 
penditure, he was dealing with matters close to his heart, 
concerning which his experience as Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy in the Wilscjn administration and his four years as 
Governor of New York had given him pronounced and forth- 
right opinions. Among his associates in the state government, 
his grasp of the essential policies, as well as the minutest 
details, of state finance has caused comment and admiration, 
almost from the beginning of his term as Governor. 

Wants lower federal costs 

"I REGARD the material reduction of the cost of the Fed* 
eral Government and of the taxes necessitated by that cost/' 
he said, "as one of the first and largest contributions which 
government can make toward enduring economic reconstruc* 
tion. And that can be done by common-sense methods/' 

For some minutes he discussed federal finances, analyzing 
this exj^nditure, explaining the reasons for that, expressing 
a doubt concerning a third item, occasionally spicing his re- 
marks with a homely parallel taken from state affairs, and 
all the while reflecting a realistic grasp of the factors in and 
out of Congress which tend to control the amount of federal 
expenditure and the level of federal taxation. 

He showed no hesitancy about designating the particular 
economies by which he believed the government's costs, ex* 
elusive of fixed charges, might be reduced by more than 
$500,000,000. I le appeared to favor the substantial balanc- 
ing of postal expenditures with postal revenues; the adjust- 
ment of military and naval expenditures to an extent con* 
sistent with adequate national defense, with cuts in items for 
the maintenance of purely political army posts and nav>* 
yards; the sharp scaling down of the Departments of 
Agriculture and Commerce to the scope of clearing houses 
of information, with elimination of costly field staffs and 
services which duplicate state facilities, and the abolition 
of numerous independent offices. 

"We should have large-scale retrenchment of federal ex- 
penditures/' he continutii, ''no small part of which can 
(Continued on page 56) 
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BUSINESS men are askins what effect the chanse in administra- 
tion will have on the business situation. With a view to answering 
this question we print here the President-elect's program for rail- 
roads, agriculture, utilities and finance as given in his addresses 



Commerce Commission in like manner as 
railroads themselves. 

Utilities 

SPEAKING at Portland, Oregon, on 
September 21, the Democratic candi- 
date laid down this principle as to 
municipal ownership: 



NOT since 1921 has a 
Democratic President 
sat in the White 
House. Now a Roose- 
velt, but a Demo- 
cratic one, is again President, 
His economic beliefs are of ma- 
jor importance to the business 
men of this country. Here his 
views on four business subjects 
are brought together in his own 
words and from his speeches of 
the campaign! 

Railroads 

MR. ROOSEVELT proposed in 
an address at Salt Lake City 
these six things which he be- 
lieves would better the railroad 
situation : 

FtTst — That the government an* 
nounce its intention to stand back 
of the railroads for a specified pe- 
riod; its help being definitely con* 
ditioned upon acceptance by the 
railroads of such requirements as 
may in individual cases be found 
necessary to readjust top-heaVT^ 
financial structures through appro- 
priate scaling down of fixed charges. 

Second— -I propose a thorough 
overhauling of the federal laws affecting 
railroad receiverships, and indeed of all 
kinds of public utility receiverships- There 
is urgent need to eliminate a multiplicity 
of court actions, a ma^e of judicial steps^ a 
long period of business chaos and a stag* 
gering expense allowed to lawyers, receivers, 
committees, etc. 

ThiTd — I advocate the regulation by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission of com- 
peting motor carriers. Where rail ser\ice 
should be supplemented with motor service 
to promote the public interest, the railroads 
should be permitted in this manner to ex- 
tend their transportation facilities. 

Fourth — I believe the policy of enforced 
competition between railroads can be car- 
ried to unnecessary lengths. For example, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
should be relieved of requiring competition 
where traffic is insufficient to support com- 
petmg lines, recognizing, of course, the 
clear and abs^olute responsibility for pro- 
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tecting the public against any abuses of 
monopolistic power. Likewise, I believe the 
elimination of non-paying mileage should 
be encouraged wherever the transportation 
needs of the community affected can be 
otherwise adequately met. 

Cotisolidatioti should be finished 

FIFTH— Proposed consolidations of rail- 
roads, which are lawful and in the public 
interest* should be pressed to a conclusion. 
At the same time the provisions of the law 
should be revised in line with the policies 
here proposed and with repeated sugges- 
tions of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and of representatives of shippers, car- 
riers and their employees, to insure further 
protection of public and private interests 
involved, 

S/V/ A— So-called '*railroad holding com- 
panies" should be definitely put under the 
regulation and control of the Interstate 



'That where a community, a city, a 
county or a district is not satisfied with 
the service rendered or the rates charged 
by the private utility, it has the right 
as one of its functions of government, 
one of its functions of home rule, to 
set up, after a fair referendum has been 
taken, its own governmentally owned 
and operated service.'* 

Then he cited the St. Lawrence, 
Muscle Shoals, Boulder Dam and Co- 
lumbia River as "each . . - a national 
yardstick to prevent extortion against 
the public and to encourage the wider 
use of that servant of the people — 
electricity." 

In the same speech Mr. Roosevelt 
laid down these eight points on regula- 
tion and control of utilities: 

First— ¥v\\ publicity as to all capital 
(Continued on page SB) 
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Nine Other Industries 



TKe Case For Autos 

MR. PEW'S notes on the extent and inequity of the tarn 
levied againt the petroleum industry are merely a preface to 
the book of complaint which the automotive industry as a 
whole could write on the subject of unfair taxes. 

Prior to the enactment of the discriminatory revenue law 
of this year, the motorists of the country were not only pay- 
ing gasoline taxes but, in addition, they had to dig down 
into their pockets for Hcense taxes, mileage taxes, permits 
and a score of other levies. 

The sum total of their srxfcial taxes alone was more than 
one billion dollars and on top of that were piled all of the 
general taxes which motorists, like all taxpayers, must metl. 

By the time the Congrt^s had finished its job, another 
$258,000,000 (if the Treasury estimates are realized) had 
been added to the load. 

In other words, the motor owner was called upon to pay 
24 per cent of the additional taxes provided for by the law 
Today one dollar in every eight collected for tax purposes 
in the United States is levied in special taxes against the 
citizen who drives a motor vehicle. 

From the point of view of the motor vehicle manufac- 
turers, this burden constitutes a continuing sales resistance 
at a time when w-e are making every effort to cut the prict^ 
of our commodity to the consumer. 

As a factor in employment, these taxes are serious be- 
cause one man in every U employed in productive labor in 
the United States depends upon the production and use of 
motor vehicles for his living. 

Every decrease in the sale of motor vehicles adversely and 
immediately affects industry, agriculture and transportation. 

Looked at by the fiscal expc^rt, these levies are harmful 
because they result, as Mr. Pew has pointed out, in the 
operation of the law of diminishing returns. 

Naturally, all of us would tike to see the other fellow pay 
our taxes but there comes a time when he can*t or won't do 
it. The present tax law shows that point has been reached. 

There is only one practical answer to this situation under 
present day conditions. Labor and employers alike have 
had to cut their budgets. Government must do hkewise. The 
emphasis should be one of tax reduction rather than one of a 
search for new revenues. 

That done, whatever new levies may be essential should 
take the form of a general manufacturer s tax which would 
spread the burden over a[l instead of unfairly singling out 
any one group or groups, 

A. Erskjne, President, 
The Studebaker Corporation 

The Case for the Taxpayers 

MR. PEW fails to appreciate that his oil industry *s principal 
consumer is the motor vehicle industry, which last year had 
a dole from the taxpayers- in the form of rural highway ex- 
penditures— of $L385,00{).000 in addition to what the auto^ 
mobile users paid in gasoline taxes and motor vehicle fees, 
Mr. Pew overlooks the fact that gasoline taxes are toll- 
taxes. Although the oil industry collects them, they are paid 
by the motor vehicle user and are in no way a burden to the 
oi! industry. 



o 

WRITING in our October number, J. Howard 
Pew, President of the Sun Oil Company^ declared 
"no other industry pays more than a fraction of 
the taxes under which the oil industry labors/' 
In an editorial note we asked: ''Can any other 
industry show thai il ts harder hit?" 



The only oil industry tax that is comparable to Mr, Pew's 
railroad comparison is his $173,000,000 "property, corporate, 
production, income, license and other levit*s/* For eacli SI 00 
of investment, the tax burdens compare as follows: 

Mr. Pew's claims for oil indusir>v $9,()9 

Factii for oil induiitry , 1.73 

Facts for railroads L62 

Mr. Pew's claims that his is the most eflficient of Amer- 
ican industries should be compared with the following: 

The testimony before the Federal Oil Conservation Board 
showed that for each five barrels of oil underground the in- 
dustry wasted four barrels in getting one. 

The easily avoidable waste of natural gas in money 
value what it will cost to replace it— amounts to $6,000,000 
every sun -rise or §2,364,000,000 annually. The value of thk 
unnecessary waste of natural gas would pay more than half 
the cost of the United States Government, and would equal 
the American Legion "s demands for cashing the bonus. 

Samuel S. Wvek. Cansutting Engineer^ 
Beggs Buildings Columbus. Ohio 



The Case for Agriculture 

THE OIL INDUSTRY has its tax burden, but it can stilt 
squawk. If it were forced to change places with agriculture. 
I fear its squawk would be but a feeble last croak of despair. 

According to Mr. Pew. the petroleum industry pays a 
total annual tax of $909,000,000 including the new federal 
tax lyn pipe line transportation. However, he stated that, in 
1931. the tax on "property, and the corporate, production, 
income, license^ and other levies was $173,000,000. The bal- 
ance, state gasoline taxes, the new federal taxes on gasoline 
and lubricants, are not paid by the petroleum industry. 
These taxes are assessed against the traveling public mainly 
for road building and maintenance purpcxscs; and constitute 
a public investment that has greatly enlarged the market for 
IK-iroleum |>roducts. 

On the basis of this SI 73,000.000 direct tax. the oil indus- 
try paid, in 1931, a tax of 1.73 f)er cent on its capital invest- 
ment of S10.000.0(JO,000, In the same year, it had net earn- 
ings of $165,000,000. Thus, the actual tax paid by the in* 
dustry was 105 per cent of its net earnings. 

Making a similar analysis for agriculture, using figures 
from the 1932 Wtnld'& Almanac, we find that agriculture had 
a total investment of $57,246,000,000 in 1930. 

From the 1932 Yearbook of Agriculture, we ftnd that agri- 
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Squawk About Taxes 



THE number of business men wko h^ve writ- 
ten to m in answer to Mr. Pew shows that 
taxes afe not so much a problem for one in^ 
dustry as they are for industry collectively. 
Perhaps the answer is not in shifting taxes but 
in reducing taxes 



culture's gross income in 1930 was $9,347,000,000, To pro- 
duce this the cast and expenditures, including wages, fer- 
tilizer, feed, implements, and so on, was $4,022,000,000. 

To these costs must be added depreciation on the invest- 
ment. Depreciation at the rate of five per cent on buildings 
amounts to $647,000,000. Depreciation on the investment in 
implements and machinery at 12.5 per cent equals $412,000,- 
000. Salaries for the farmers and their families must be in- 
cluded. Placing this average salary at $600 a year, we have 
a salary item of $3,773,000,000. 

Further, the Interest on farm mortgages amounted to 
$540,000,000. Based on an average interest rate of five per 
cent, this would be interest on a mortgage indebtedness of 
$10,800,000,000, leaving a balance of $46,446,000,000, the 
equity owned by agriculture. 

Inasmuch as the oil industry was able, after paying all 
operating expenses including taxes, to pay interest on in- 
vested capital over the ten year period prior to 1930, of 2.98 
per cent and 1,65 per cent in 1930, it should be reasonable 
to figure interest on agriculture's equity of $46,446,000,000 at 
two per cent, an item of $929,000,000. These items, without 
including agriculture's tax expense, total $9,783,000,000. 

The gross income of agriculture that year being $9,347,- 
000,000, we find agriculture had an operating LOSS in 1930 
of $436,000,000. In spite of this, agriculture is required to 
pay in addition a property, personal and income tax of 
$777,000,000. This amount, however, does not represent agri- 
culture's total tax. The direct taxes levied against the oil 
industry were unquestionably included in the price charged 
for gasoline and other products. Thus, agriculture helped 
pay the taxes of the "petroleum goose". 

Agriculture is the only industry, which, due to its economic 
set-up and apparent inability to control production, has been 
unable to add to the selling price of its products any operat- 
ing costs, including taxes, as all successful manufacturers do. 

The tax burden is not one that can be settled by the mere 
shifting of this onerous burden from the shoulders of one 
industry to those of another. The real solution is, reduce the 
costs of government to a point more nearly equal to the 
ability of the public to pay. 

D. H, Kellogg, Manager 

Twin Ports Cooperative Dairy Assn., 

Superior, Wisconsin 



The Case For Lumber 

I AM RATHER of the opinion that Mr. Pew's statements 



would sound like a sweet lullaby compared to the expressions 
that w<iuld go up from the lumbermen if the matter of taxa- 
tion of our timber resources is compared. 

Here are some facts. In cases which have come to my at- 
tention, lumbermen who purchased timber 50 years in ad- 
vance, or longer, with the ai^surance of being able to continue 
operations during a certain definite period which would re- 
pay the cost of investing in manufacturing plants, find them- 
selves paying taxes 4,600 per cent higher than they paid the 
first year. 

Timber is a natural resource. Although it can be repro- 
duced if proper conservation measures are adopted, it should 
not be destroyed by reason of its being forced on an un- 
willing market 

All efforts to adopt a yield tax, or to readjust the taxation 
laws in timbered countries have failed, 

A great cry went up 20 odd years ago, that forests were 
being depleted so rapidly that no timber would be available 
in 20 years. This, of course, is an absurd contention, but 
those who feel that timber is a valuable asset realize that a 
program should be adopted which would determine the 
amount of money that should be raised from this asset and 
thus perpetuate the industry. 

To meet the taxes today, which are assessed regularly each 
year, stumpage must double in value in approximately nine 
years if interest is considered. 

This I do not think has been the case. It certainly is not 
the case today, and if some means are not provided whereby 
the total tax levy is controlled, it would seem that this in- 
dustry will be involved in disaster 

E. G. Griggs, President, 

St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, 

Tacoma, Washington 

For Lumber Again 

MR, PEW gives $909,000,000 as the appalling total of the 
oil industry's taxesr, but of this amount $736,000,000 is, by 
authority of law, collected by the industry from the public 
for gasoline and other consumption. Oil actually pays $173,- 
000,000 in taxes [including income levies) out of a gross 
product of more than a billion i $1,510,000,000 in 1931, 
$2,640,000,000 in 1929). But the lumber industry is paying 
this year about $60,000,000 in state and local taxes out of 
its gross income of less than $200,000,000. Is the oil industry 
handing around one-third of its true total income to the tax 
collector? 

Being without net income the lumber industry escapes in- 
come taxes but these other taxes arc necessarily paid, if at 
all, out of capital. Millions of dollars of assessed timber taxes 
are not being paid because there is nothing with which to 
pay them- 

When taxes cannot be paid out of current net revenue they 
must be paid out of reserves or capital Generally speaking, 
the cash reserves of the lumber industry were about exhaust- 
ed by the beginning of 1932. Consequently, this year's tax 
bill of $60,000,000 or $70,000,000 must be paid out of capital. 

It is literally true that so far as the lumber industry is op- 
erating at all it is doing so largely by depleting its capital, 
represented by its standing forests, to get cash with which 
to pay taxes. There is no possibility of any important reduc- 
tion in the annual tax on timber, either this year or within 
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the next few years, for it is imbedded in the general prop- 
erty taxation system. 

Some of 00 r **siKiaIly minded** people are talking about a 
capital ievy. The lumber industry has it. 
Theo. M, Knappen 

Of the National Lumber Manufacturers Association 

The Case For Radio 

I FIRMLY BELIEVE that the federal tax imposed upon 
radio receiving sets and electric refrigerators has most defi- 
nitely injured our business. 

We were going along quite well until the tax was imposed. 
Then our business dropped off and has not rcfcovered. Our 
percentage of sales as compared with a year ago showed a 
steady gain this year until July. Since that time we have 
shown a loss in volume as compared with last year. 
September 26, 1932 Powel Crosley, Jr., President, 

The Crosley Radio Corporation^ 

Cincinnati 

The Case For the Railroads 

LN THE first place, let us analyse some of Mr. Pew's state- 
ments. Among other things he says that, ''each time I have 
been brought into close contact with activities of other in- 
dustries I have been left with the strengthened conviction that 
the oil business is the most efficiently operated of American 
industries." 

This statement is subject to debate. Economic production 
is no longer the big problem facing industrial America, but 
rather profitable distribution. Accordingly, from an economic 
standpoint, is it fundamentally sound for a half dozen com- 
peting oil companies to have as many gasoline service sta- 
tions in one or two city blocks? Would the public not be 
served just as well if one cooperative station handled a half 
dozen or more kinds of gas? Are such methods of distribu* 
tion typical of the efficiency of the oil companies? 

Mr. Pew lays much stress on the statement that **no other 
industry pays more than a fraction of the taxes under which 
this one labors/' and then he goes on to say that on an in- 
vestment of S10,0(X),000,000 the oil industry will pay taxes 
for the fiscal year aggregating S909.000.000, while the Class I 
railroads that have been tentatively valued by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission at $21,691,000,000 will pay only 
5353,000,000 in taxes. 

Is this a fair comparison? I think not. Taxes are usually 
imposed on a basis of profits realized or volume of sales 
rather than on pror>erty investments. 

Mr. Pew states that the earnings on investments of the oil 
industry for 1930 were 1.65 per cent. 

During the first eight months of 1932, according to the 
Bureau of Railway Economics, the net operating income of 
the Class 1 railroads was $152,294,615, which represented an 
annual return on the property investment of only 0.93 per 
cent. Seventy roads operated at a loss. This showing was un* 
avoidable because gross operating revenues during that pe- 
riod fell off more than $100,000,000 a month, or 28.6 per cent 
as compared with the corresponding period of the previous 
year. 

The railroads are large users of lubricants and yet the con^ 
cerns that supply these lubricants, instead of reciprocating by 
giving their entire freight business to the carriers, construct 
pipe lines to transport petroleum. 

In this connection, jmssibiy the most constructive move 
that could be made to rehabilitate the country would be for 
the Federal and State Governments to declare a two-year tax 
moratorium on railroads, beginning January 1, 1933, and 
thus give the carriers a fighting chance to get back on their 
feet- Certainly such a move would do much to restore con- 
fidence by increasing the value of railroad securities. 

,Anolher, and less radical plan, would be for taxing bodies 



to abate temporarily the taxes on that portion of the capital 
investment represented by the roadbeds of the carriers, and 
thus put them on a more equal footing with motor trucks and 
busses that now travel over highways constructed and main- 
tained by the public. 

In times like the present it is well to remember that tax- 
raising authorities, at their wits ends to make both ends meet, 
quite naturally turn toward the prosperous industries. Thus 
it is always the fattest goose that gets plucked. 

Edward C. Dearden, Vice Prmdmt, 
Sloane-Blabon Corporation, New York 



The Case Against the Sales Tax 

MR PEW evidently thinks a general sales tax would be 
wholly equitable, when in reality it is no more so than the 
hodgepodge taxes that have been laid. Take, for instance, a 
concern doing a business of S 100,000 annually on a small 
volume and wide margin of profit. Many such concerns en- 
joy normal markups of 33';i per cent. Our exemplar would 
therefore enjoy a profit of $25,000, on which it would pay say 
a 2}2 per cent sales tax, the equivalent of a ten per cent 
income tax. 

Now take another concern, one doing a half million dollar 
business on a normal five per cent margin, and there are 
many of that sort too. Its normal profit would also be $25.- 
000 but its 2^ 2 ptT cent sales tax would constitute an income 
lax of 50 per cent. 

To be sure, the<)retically both concerns would add the tax 
to their costs and pass it on to the consumer. But, quoting 
Mr. Pew, **try it once and listen to the uproar." 

If the oil companies who post the tax as a separate item 
at the filling station and collect it thousands of times daily 
are impotent in this matter, where will the manufacturer of 
shipping boxes get off? 

H. H. Squire, Adimtisin^ Manager, 
The Hinde & Dauch Paper Company. 
Sandusky, Ohio 



The Case for Coal 

I MUST CONFESS that we are not losing so many feathers 
but there is one all-sufficient reason and that is that the coal 
industry has no feathers left to lose. We are unmercifully 
taxed but our taxes are not in the form that can t)e passed 
on to the customer and. as an occasional buyer of gasoline, I 
note that the gasoline bill always includes *'Tax, - — - cents 
per gallon/* We have no such fortunate system in coal which 
is why there are so few feathers left on the coal goose. 

J. D. A. Morrow, President, 
Pittsburgh Q^al Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 



The Case Against Oil 

MR. PEW evidently forgets that the oil industry is dispos- 
ing of one of our principal natural resources; he forgets that 
gasoline and oil in America are cheaper than the pria^ 
in all foreign countries; he forgets that all of the tax dis- 
tributed has been absorbed by a patient public; and he for- 
gets that the tabulation of oil industry profits, as computed 
by the New York Stock Exchange for the first six months 
ended June 30, 1932. shows that one particular industry to 
be the only one earning a very substantial net profit. 

Since net profits are. in the final analysis, the real answer 
to an industry's well being, why is such an ill-limed piece of 
propaganda in your publication? 

Edwin P. Schro\xr 



What's Ahead in ^X^shington 

W. M. Kiplinser Examines the Future Results of the Election 



DEAR MAC: 

BEFORE looking ahead we'd better look back and hold a 
brief election post mortem. 

I shall not attempt to give you an analysis of the causes 
leading to the change of government. They are too complex; 
there isn't time. Besides, we are all tired of political con- 
troversy. But there are a few things that ought to be said. 

It is not a fact that defeat is "inevitable" for the party 
which happens to be in power during a major depression. 
Trye, chances are against its retention. Modern peoples are 
very much like ancient peoples who, when drought came and 
crops failed^ took down the idols from the wall and spanked 
them. True, our voters have been taught falsely that econom- 
ic prosperity flows from the political policies of the party in 
power and are quick to attribute bad times to the govern- 
ment. 

But the public does not always overthrow the government 
which has been in office during times of economic perplexity. 
The Hoover administration had a good chance of holding 
on. as can be seen by careful examination of the state-by- 
state election figures. The trouble is not merely that Mr. 
Hoover and his party happened to be in during the depres- 
sion. The trouble is this— plus something else. 

The something else is the faulty publicizing of the whole 
Hoover administration. It isn*t that there was any dearth of 
statements, or news, or announcements. There were plenty of 
these. But look at it this way: 

From the beginning of the Hoover administration there 
was a tendency on the part of most of the high officials of 
the administration to assume that if they attended to their 
work the results in due course would be good and would be 
appreciated by the public as a matter of course. There was 
inadequate explanation of the whys and wherefores. There 
was an attitude of *1et us alone, don't ask us to explain, and 
we'll do what ought to be done for you." This attitude is 
possible in good times, but not in bad times. 

It is a fault in the public relations policy of the defeated 
administration. 

The White House under Mr, Hoover has had what is 
called a "bad press/* This means that the press men as a 
body were not sympathetic, and many of them were openly 
antagonistic, regardless of whether they happened to serve 
Democratic or Republican papers. Now it happens that the 
newspaper corresf>ondents of Washington are usually more 
than 51 per cent anti-administration, no matter what admin- 
istration is in power. This is due partly to the professionally 
critical attitude of good correspondents, and partly to the 
prima donna habits of poor correspondents. But in the case 
of the Hoover administration, an overwhelming majority of 
Washington newspapermen have been **anti- Hoover/* 

There isn't any single simple explanation, but the one 
point easiest to see is that White House press relations have 
been managed clumsily. This is a technical matter, of interest 
mainly within Washington. It is symptomatic, however, of 
the general attitude prevailing within the Hoover adminis- 
tration on all matters having to do with the relations between 
the Government and the public. Too many business leaders, 
too many political leaders, too many private citizens who 
really were in sympathy with the administration's aims dis- 
covered from time to time that their affections had been 
alienated by real or fancied "insults." Often these came from 
the White House itself. Often they came from other govern- 
mental quarters. Little by little, bit by bit, there was created 



the public impression that the Hoover administration was 
"high hat.** (Lest you think this is a hindsight view, recall 
that I have written you the same comments repeatedly in 
the past two years. ) 

It is easy to make a case on the side of explanation and 
justification. The trials of public office are numerous, and 
the tendency among various elements of the public to ''put 
across fast ones" on government officials is great. But it is 
too late to make the case. The only constructive purpose in 
stating the facts now is to point the moral that when our 
public officials permit themselves to seefn intellectually arro- 
gant, they weaken themselves and fall. 

Hoover's Place too early to talk much about 

Hoover's place in history, because cur- 
rent vision is warped by the hang-over of passions. Besides, 
the facts about this depression, especially with regard to the 
relation between economic influences and political actions, 
are not yet clear. 

It is reasonable to assume, however, that Mr. Hoover 
will appear in history as overly criticized. It is probable that 
he will be given credit for honesty, sincerity and conscien- 
tiousness. It is probable historians will say that he was not 
sufficiently foresighted— a common fault of his times. It may 
appear that he did not take to heart the lessons which might 
have been learned from his own group studies of the causes 
and cures of depressions, initiated by him before he assumed 
the presidency. It certamly will appear that he reaped the 
harvest sown by preceding administrations, which were of his 
own party. 

RooseveltV Nature THERE are certain things which 
you ought to keep in mind about 
Mr. Roosevelt. One is that he is personally modest. He does 
not think he knows it all He does not have a mind skilled 
in the handhng of details. His mental shelves are not over- 
loaded with information and knowledge of multitudinous 
factual matters. He certainly is not nearly so well informed 
as Mr. Hoover. (Put no one in the United States is tech- 
nically so well informed as Mr, Hoover.) 

Consequently Mr. Roosevelt will do more leaning, more 
accepting of advice, more listening, more wrangling and 
cajoling, more wriggling, twisting and turning, less individual 
personal hard work, than Mr. Hoover has done. 

Whether he will make a good President is more than can 
be said at this stage without applying some preconceived 
theory, hope or bias. It is a fact, however, that men who are 
primarily politicians have usually made the greatest successes 
in the position of President of the United States. It is essen- 
tially a political job, not a general manager's job. 

The modesty trait in Mr. Roosevelt will help him to select 
good cabinet members and to place responsibility and re- 
liance in them. Knowing less than Mr. Hoover about I kings. 
he will expect his cabinet members to know more. 

Roosevell's Policies MERE review of the Roosevelt 

speeches and of the democratic 
platform is not an adequate guide to the policies of the 
democratic administration. Preelection utterances of parties 
and men are always full of generalities and hokum. They 
must be mixed with practicalities. These practicalities in- 
volve a knowledge of what is economically ixissible and what 
is politically feasible. Prominent among the political feasi- 
bilities is the point that Congress, even under party whip 
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and spur, often will not do what the party leaders have 
promised. Always remennber that current govemmenial 
policies are a compromise of what the Executive wants and 
what the legislative is willing to vote. 

Mr. Roosevelt in his speeches and the democratic party in 
its platform have indicated their policies. The unsophisti- 
cated voter is likely to accept these assurances literally and 
at par, but this is a wrong and misleading attitude. The plat- 
form and the speeches should be considered merely as indi- 
cations of general direction, general principles. The specific 
policies, the six^ific acts, are always the result of many 
compromises- 

Tiriff THE E)emocrats will attempt no general down* 
ward revision of the tariff for two or three years— 
until after the emergency phases of the depression are clearly 
past. Their platform declaration for more moderate tariffs 
will merely be held in abeyance until then. They will main- 
tarn high protective tariff on agricultural products, precisely 
as the Republicans have done. 

Actually our tariff policy is no longer a real partisan 
issue. It is, as has often been said, a sectional issue. 

Reciprocal treaties or "deals" l^etween the United States 
and other countries are advocated in the democratic plat- 
form, but Mn Roosevelt has done no talking on the iximl. 
and no one takes it very seriously. It would take years to 
work out. 

The Tariff Commission in due course will be reorganized 
once again, and made to report its recommendations to Con- 
gress, instead of to the President under the so-called flexible 
provisions as at present. This will strengthen the Tariff 0>m 
mission rather than weaken it. The Commission wilt acquire 
prestige, and its recommendations will stand better chance 
of ratification by Congress, with less of the scandalous politi- 
cal manipulation which has been common in the past. 

There probably will be new legislation against imports 
from depreciated currency countries. 

War Debts WAR debts are to be revised. Quite as many 
Democrats as Republicans in C-ongress be- 
lieve in this, not as a matter of pleasure, but as a matter of 
economic expediency, 

( The way the debt revision issue was soft-pedalled in the 
campaign is one of the campaign's most humorous aspcxrts. 
Both parties did it) 

It is not yet clear how the United States is going to get 
iil jor tat in revising war debts downward. Reduction of 
armaments and trade concessions to American business are 
talked by leaders of both i>arties, but the outlook is hazy. 
Unfortunately, we should not expect much along either line 
soon. 
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THE federal taxation policy is not changed ma- 
teriaHy by the shift in government- There is no 
great difference t>etween the two parlies on tax policies;;, In 
raising taxes, in balancing the budget, it is arithmetic which 
controls more than party theori^. The arithmetic jxjints to 
the conclusion that the aggregate amount of federal taxes 
must be raised, rather than lowered, during the next couple 
of years. 

A general manufacturers' sales tax probably will be 
adopted eventually by the Democrats. Perhaps it should be 
expected to take effect late in 1933, or early in 1934. 

Budget ^^^^ budget for the current year ending next June 
30 will be off balance by something like a billion 
dollars. The budget for the next year, 1934, may be a little 
off-balance. The first real Roosevelt budget will be for the 
fiscal year 1935; it will be made by the newly elected Con- 
gress, taking office after next March 4. The budget for 1935 
probably will bt^ balanced, but at present it seems almost t(30 
much to expect any earlier budget to be technically and fully 
balanced. This is not an especially encouraging outIo«jk. but 



it looks like a fact. Mr, Roosevelt stands for balancing the 
budget, of course. 

Economy THE Democrats pledge a reduction of federal 
exjx^nses by 25 jxt a^nt* or from four billions 
to three billions, and Mr. R(x>sevelt specitically stood on the 
pledge. It sounds nice, and it makes votes, and it is not im- 
possible. But it is highly improbable, and I do not hesitate to 
tell you that it will not be done. 

Congress this winter may lop off 300 millions of ordinary' 
expenditures, but it will not %i\ much further. When Mr. 
Roosevelt gets in he will discover that his own party men in 
Oingress will not support the cuts which would be necessary 
to reduce the budget by a billion dollars. 

Veterans, Bonus ROOSEVELT will oppose cash 

payment of the bonus until the Gov- 
ernment s budget is balanced. This means that he will oppose 
it during the next four years. 

The bonus is not a dead issue, but the bonus will not be 
voted. 

Curtailment of the outlays for veterans (one billion dol^ 
lars, one- fourth of the budget, growing from year to year) 
dept*nds absolutely on public si-ntimenl. It will take two 
years to develop sufficiently strong public sentiment against 
veterans" exix?nditures to force Congress to vote to curtail 
them by any substantial amount. I doubt if it will be done 
this winter. Mr. Roosevelt dodged this issue during his cam- 
paign, as did Mr, Hoover. 

Relief UNDOUBTEDLY there will be new appropria- 
tions this winter for fi*deral aid to states and mu- 
nicipalities for relief. It will be the most severe winter of the 
whole depression. 

(This IS one reason why we must count on higher rather 
than lower federal taxes during the next few years. ) 

It isn't too early to begin to figure on heavy unemployment 
for the winter of 1933-34. We might as well prepare our 
minds for it. Plenty of officials in Washington talk about it 
privately, though none of them dares talk publicly about the 
pnnsjwts more than a year ahead. 

Public Works ^ ROOSEVELT is a little more favor- 
able to large programs of public works to 
provide employment than Mr. HcKjver and the Rejmblicans 
were. It looks as if the Democrats would embark on a mod- 
crate public works program* larger than at prt.*sent. restrained 
only by the budget -balancing requirements. Emphasis will 
be on self -liquidating projects, financed through the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. This means bridges, 
tunnels, and other things which bring in revenue. There will 
bc^ nothing very "wild" about the democratic public works 
program. 

XI r. Rix>sevelt is strong for reforestation, and will do 
something about it. 

R. F. C, THE Reconstruction Finance Corporation will 
continue Ui function pretty much as in the past. 
No one has any big ideas about changing the ixjwers. 

It will be reorganized under Mr. RcKJst^velt, with some 
different directors. 

Inflation THE United States has already had a small 
dose of currency inflation, through the issuance 
of abjut 100 millions of new national bank notes, and this 
amount probably will be expanded m the next year. 

I shall not burden you with technical discussions of all the 
possible ways in which inflation might be accomplished. It 
is my impression that this country will resort to no drastic 
inflation, such as issuing billions of dollars of new currency. 
The Democrats in the House voted inflation measures in 
the past si^ssion. with some Republican aid, but they will be 
more conservative in the future under administration re- 
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sponsibility. Mr. Roosevelt is not for drastic inflation, despite 
the Republican campaign claims against him. 

Private Debts ^^^^ inflation, then we 

must have a scaling down of debts, both 
public and private. Public debt burdens must be reduced in 
due course by refinancing at lower interest rates. The Fed- 
eral Government will tackJe this as the money markets make 
it possible. (Credit will remain cheap indefinitely.) Private 
debts must be scaled down by the processes of reorganiza- 
tion of the financial structures of corporations, refunding at 
lower interest rates and perhaps lower amortization rates, re- 
financing, and even receiverships. In many different ways 
and many different situations this business of debt reduction 
will be under way during the next year. 

The implication is. of course, that commodity prices are 
not expected to rise to anything like the levels of the years 
when the debts were incurred. The capacity to pay, there- 
fore, does not exist. 



Farm Mortgages 



FARM 
mort- 
gages are merely one of the 
many classes of debts which 
must be reduced through re- 
financing. Mr. Roosevelt is in 
favor of this. So is Mr. 
Hoover, Congress will tackle 
the subject this winter, appro- 
priating government funds 
with which to refinance de- 
linquent farm mortgages. The 
volume of these in relation to 
the total mortgage indebted- 
ness is not great, and the legis- 
lation will apply only to 
emergency cases. The problem 
of what to do about all farm 

mortgages will be left to succeeding years. Perhaps economic 
vision will be clearer then. 

Governmental policy is quite definitely directed toward 
minimizing farm mortgage foreclosures. 



HERE are the answers to some of the ques- 
tions which the results of the election have 
raised in the minds of business men. They are 
the views of a man whose experience amply 
qualifies him to comment on the Washinston 
situation. We believe they are worth your con- 
sideration but they are the views of Mr. Kip- 
linger rather than of NATION^S BUSINESS 



Mr. Roosevelt has not made up his mind about many 
features of banking legislation, but generally he relies upon 
and trusts Senator Glass. 

Uli litres ROOSEVELT is not particularly ^'radical" 

on the subject of utilities. He belie ves in more 
regulation, mainly by states. He believes in federal regulation 
of holding companies, especially in their financial structures, 
their security issues, and their relations with operating sub- 
sidiaries. These views are not essentially different from those 
of other thinkers, even including the more progressive utility 
leaders themselves. There is nothing in the Roosevelt pro- 
gram which will destroy profits of utility companies, but 
there is much that will make profits moderate. 

Mr. Roosevelt believes in government ownership, develop- 
ment and operation of such big projects as the St. Lawrence, 
Muscle Shoals, Boulder Dam and the Columbia River, and 
the sale to private companies of the electricity developed 

from them. He thinks of these 
government projects as clubs 
to enforce competition and 
reasonable conduct among 
private power companies. It 
is probably true that public 
thought has been swinging 
slowly in this direction. 



Railroads 



Home Mortgages 



THE same comments apply to home 
mortgages, except that governmen- 
tal machinery for taking care of these is less developed than 
in the case of farm mortgages. The Home Loan Bank Sys- 
tem is just beginning to get into operation, and its influence 
will be slow*acting over the next few years. 

Agriculture ROOSEVELT believes in the volun- 

tary domestic allotment plan for controlling 
crop surpluses. The object is to raise the domestic prices of 
aKriculLural products above the world price, to **make the 
tariff effective/' without increasing domestic production. It 
will be put into effect by legislation to be adopted either this 
winter or next spring. 

Agricultural products will continue to have tariff protec- 
tion under Democratic policy > as in the past under Republi- 
can policy. 

Banking THE key to the whole Roosevelt-Democratic 
Ix>Hcy on banking is in the pending reform bill of 
Senator Glass. It will be pushed vigorously, and will con- 
stitute the biggest single piece of banking legislation since 
the war. 

It means extension of branch banking within conservative 
limits, divorce of security affiliates from commercial banks, 
stricter supervision of national banks, stricter control of 
Federal Reserve credit, and many other things. 

Policy is headed, slowly and gradually, toward unifica- 
tion of our banking into one national system, toward ulti- 
mate abolition of the various state banking systems. 



THE Roosevelt 
program for rail- 
roads is conservative and rea- 
sonable. He believes in estab- 
lishing a definite policy. (So 
does everyone.) He believes 
in definite commitments. He 
believes in ending as soon as 
possible the hand-to-mouth 
government financings and in 
helping the railroads to get 
their financial structures down to bed-rock. He implies that 
there should be some reorganizations and perhaps receiver- 
ships in 1933. He believes in regulation of motor carriers 
which compete with railroads. iSo does everyone.) He be- 
lieves in pushing along consolidations. 

There's nothing startling in his ideas. The job is to put 
them across, to get Congress to cease dilly-dallying. It will 
take a couple of years to do the job. 

Beer SHALL abolish national prohibition and we shall 
have beer, but the time element is still a little hazy. 
Chances for legalii^ation of beer before March 4 are now 
rather strong, but you must always remember that a fighting 
dry minority can prevent final action in the Senate if it wishes 
to do so. Both wets and drys are now turning their attention 
to proposed methods of controlling the sale oJf liquor. A dual 
system of federal regulation and slate sale, roughly re- 
sembling the Canadian system, is receiving serious consider- 
ation. There is no real cr>*stallization of sentiment on this 
as yet, however. 

Anti -trust THE Roosevelt-Democratic ideas about what 
to do on anti "trust laws are vague. Neither 
party has a program. You must look beyond party plat- 
forms. 

It is perfectly clear that public and congressional thought 
is moving toward the legalization of trade agreements, by 
which trades and industries can establish certain rules to 
guide their own conduct, these rules to be suixt vised by some 
government agency, such as the Federal Trade Commission. 

Party Similarities '-^^ impress on you once again 
that the similarities in the two parties 
are much more impressive than the differences. Make a list 
of the Roosevelt ideas and you will find that ihcy correspond 
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Buimcsi Outlook busineai outJook it better than 

It wa§ months agi), but it it not 
good. The credit and banking ^tuation it "tound/' and there 
fkhoytd be no repetition of the old wa%*e of bank failures. The 
danger of " going off gold'' probably is pait. firovided we 
really make progrm toward balanctng the budget, as wr 
probably ihall 

But eaf>' credit is not making active buttneat. 

Not much improvement can occur in the baric butincM 
tituation this winter, but there is no rea«uin to expect any 
delerioration ( You can draw cither disamragement or en 
oourafement from these fact«, according to your mood ) 

Thcri- will be a tpring pick up, of cxmrsc. Whether it n 
more than seawnal cannot be foreseen accurately at this 
time 

One thing seems certain: The recovery from deprestioii i% 
under way, but it is very slow and will continue to be ikiw 

Tag Endi —EXPECT a new crop of lobbyists to come 
to Wa^^hington under the Den)ocratic ad^ 

ministration. 

—There are four or five new Washington "scandal books." 
People eat 'em up. 

A Washington ;oumalistic institution of great merit 
and growing n-iHJtation is "Editorial Research Reports/^ 
which does current research for newspaper editorial writers, 
giving them facts from which they can draw their own edi 
tonal conclusions, 

- Th£ Brookings Inf^titution, Washington, has juM pub- 
lished a new book on "Advertising Allowancci,*' thowing 
that in many cases the^ amount to price concemoni and 
rebates. 

- Ex|)ect more social disturbances this winter than ever 
before, Exiiect several marches on Washington. 

' Ex|x-ct raitroads to continue the ten per cent wage cut« 
not to increase it. 

—You asked who was the best Washington political broad- 
cMer. Wtfliam Hard, because he thinks dearly and talks 
crispty. 

— Mr. Ro(»evelt will import quite a few intellectuals who 
will work with him behind the scenes in devising policies. 

The Hoover Commissions report on "Social and 
Economic Trends*' will be coming out before long. It is the 
next related job following the 1929 report on "Recent 
Economic Qwiges/^ 
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Economy League, National Indu^nal Conlerenoe Board* 
and otheris Watch how thnr pnicram« wt!l step on the toei 
of many of their conititueni membert^ Usten to the membeti 
roar 

Hiin^ many oorporation mrgatiiiatKint next year 
Exped stifler bitstnrm oompetition progrraiively for 

neat few yean. IrifAldent unii^ nevet mTrr hi ing weedctl out 

futcr duiD at prcvnt 

— ^There teemt to be no doubt thit th* Stciali^ rvirty will 
hpcome a real party tn the Vi u% wtihm the ncil 

decade It it inevitable, howe\Tr . ^ party will dcwkip 
at many internal frictions as thoir withm the IVnKictatiC 
and Rrfiubltcan partici. 

Bureau of Foreign arxl [>timt*«tjc Committee it due fiJi 
rttjrganiiatkin under the Democratic rfgime It contaim 
dead wood, both in personnel and in func!i' *n<^ The Bureau s 
foreign M*r\icr is quite efficient, but In eaperae 
m*>fi*y; X\n% rcor> ' . lakct waste 

Exi%xt a *My defrre of coo|ieration between 

I K HHcrats and Ki ; in thin winter's Congrcm 

Mr. HtMi%Tr i!, t iMtiially mH a "good iport," but 

he IS ratiotial enough to filay ball and not sulk 

installation of IVnwxratic postmasters to replace Re* 
j^mblican iKwtmastc-r§ mt-ans practically nothing in the run* 
ning of the [vi»tal service. The servia- could run about as 
well without jiostmaiters. 

The way targe mail usi^rs have swttclwl from three- 
cent first dasi postage to P ^^-cent third dass |xi«»tage is a 
good Joke on our Govemminit. Three centi on letten pro- 
dua-s a littlr more re^'enue than two oentt, but not 50 per 
cent more 

Glass and McAd(M> will make a Stfnate team on lt*gi«la' 
tion for the jnirging of our financial system of many crooked 
practices^ 

— One of Mr Hoover *s troubles was that whi-n he went 
rnto office he had an csceti of friends who subsitiuently 
turned against him bi-cauM* he amid not take advice from all 
of them; this applied particulaily to the hmt ol busineii 
leaders Mr Rtxisevelt will have something of the same dif- 
finjily, exmil that hi% excels of friends are mainly in the 
political realm. 

The Depart nx^nt of the Interior is sadly in need of re- 
organi^tion. Perha^n the Democrats will lift it out of its 
foaiitixation. 

—The American Govemment was smart m appointing 
private citizens instead of iHjblic officiak to head its delega- 
tion to work up subject matter for the Intrrtiationnl 
Economic Omference. As private citizens they had elbow 
room and were not cramped by the various complicated 
""positions" of our Govemment. 

—One reason why farmers don i get nwre "relief * is that 
they will not agree among themselves on any single program, 
and their iKihlical influence is split among thrve natKinal 
organizations Farm Bureau, (irange. Farm" ■ i 

— More and more persons are accepting th* at one 

cause of the depression was inequitable distribution of the 
current profits of industry too much into dividends, too 
little into wages, thus too little into crmsumer purchasing 
power. 

Sincerely yours. 



The Railroad Has New Things 




By L. C. PROBER! 



ALTHOUGH the railroads have nothing to 
sell but transportation^ they have not let this 
fact prevent them from ensaging in the progres- 
sive modern practice of ''dressing up the prod- 
uct/' As a result of their efforts^ a train ride 
today is a far different experience from what 
it was a few years ago 



ONE OF OUR great industrialists with a 
^ reputation as a humorist recently poked 
I some fun at the railroads- 
f "The only new thing they have done 
in the last 50 years," he wrote, ''has been 
to put in a slot for used safety razor blades/* 

A lot of people got a laugh out of that, because there 
is, among many, a subconscious notion that the rail- 
t ds are an unprogressive, backward lot, hoping to 
live on their accomplishments, and expecting some 
kind of paternal protection from the Government 
against their modem, rising competitors, instead of 
being a forward-looking, outstepping bun^h, expect- 
ing to meet new conditions and new competition as 
they appear, and win if they can. 

It should be remembered at the outset that the rail- 
roads asked for no paternal protection— it was handed 
to them — and that most of the fatherly protection has 
turned out to be stepfatherly "'don'ts/' 

Any discussion of the railroad question, if it is to 
lead anywhere, must start on sound premises. The premises 
in this case are that the railroad doesn't ask to be protected 
against any kind of competition. It merely asks the oppor- 
tunity to meet competition with everybody on all fours. 

If it turns out that, given equal opportunity in competi- 
tion, other agencies can transport passengers and freight 
with greater convenience and benefit to travel and industry 
—then that is going to be just too bad for the railroad, and 
nothing can be done about it. Progress is progress. America 
has been raised and has grown great on it and no men or set 
of men will ever be able to stop it in their own interest. 

But no railroad man believes that it is going to be just 
too bad for the railroads or that within our time, or for some 
time thereafter, the railroads are going to cease to be the 
backbone of our transportation system, both for purposes 
of business and for national defense. 

There has been progress, outstanding and real, on the rail- 
road every year since the lines came back from Government 
control after the war. It has bc^en so real and has been ac- 
complished with so little ballyhoo that much of the public 
has accepted it as a matter of course. It has not been as 
swift as progress in private business, because progress neces- 
sarily travels slowly in any business which has too many 
masters. This is particularly true when each of those masters 




mi-vm tinut: 



A gasoline train developed by the Chesapeake 
dC Ohio for use in short haul passenger service 



has taken unto himself some of the functions of management 
without assuming the corresponding resjjonsibilities. 

If you were to tell a merchant on the south side of Main 
Street : 

There is too much regulation 

"I AM going to prescribe what you shall charge for your 
goods* but I'm not going to have an>thing to do with what 
you have to pay for your raw materials; and on the north 
side of tbe street Vm going to encourage to compete with 
you. a fellow who will have no rent to pay; who will have 
special concessions on his taxes and. in some cases, will be 
charged no interest on his investment. I'm not going to 
regulate what he chargers for his goods— he can cut your 
throat if he wants to— and he will be free to do any of the 
things which will get for you a reservation with the w^arden 
of the Leavenworth Penitentiary." 

If you said that to the merchant on the south side of the 
street he would probably promptly go Into a fit. The rail* 
road is the merchant on the south side of Main Street who is 
sometimes blamed for not being progressive. 

Now let s see what progress the railroad has been making 
in spite of its fetters. Most folks think of railroads in terms 
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^ of paseengSmfeis, bai M% 

are the real atteries eanying the lifeblood of our tiusiness. 

Everybody rt^memberB when freii^ht trains ran any old 
time. A merchant ordered his goods and waited. Nobody 
could tell him when they miRht arrive. Today freight trains 
run on regular schedules like jiassenger trains. 1 know of 
merchants in JamestowTi. N, Y.. for instance, who buy mp- 
plies in Nem- York today. The packages are taken through 
the Holland Tunnels to the Erie Railroad terminals in Jerwy 
Cfty the same afternoon, and arc delivered in the Jame^ 
town freight house the next day, about the same time the 
buyer himself gets home, Evcr>' business man knows what 
thai means. 

It is not unusual for a Chicago miTchant to place an 
order in New York on Wednesday and have the goods on 
retail display in Chicago by Monday, Railroads will take 
freight in New* \'ork up to four o'clock in the aftPOKxin and 
have it in Buffalo the next morning. The Maine Bullet « a 
frt-ight train, starts in Portland at 6 pm. and steams into 
New ^'ork at eight odcKk next morning. Often the freight 
arrives ahead of the letters referring to it. 

Is that progTC«ss, or isn*t it? Many of us remember that 
during the w^ar, with the railroads under Government opera- 
tion, it often tcx>k a letter two days to go from Washington 
to Baltimore, and mail contractors actually went broke 
keeping mail trucks waiting for trains. 

Freight is not only moved more rapidly but more care- 
fully. The freight trains of 1932 moved 44 per cent faster 
than the freight trains of 1920; the transportation service 
performed in a single hour was 4S per a*nt greater. Freight 
damage claims decreast^d 58 iht o^nt between 1920 to 1931, 
and the railroads actually paid out 80 per cent less money 
for freight damage claims in 1931 than they did in 1920. The 
claimant got his money more quickly, too. The record of 
1931 showed 74 ptT cent decrease in loss and damage claims 
unsettled at the end of the year as compare with 1920. 

Remember that a rail- 
road has no money except 
what it collects from the 
travelling and shipping pub- 
lic for services rendered. 
The railroad manager is no 
Aladdin and he possesses no 
magic lamp Me has had to 
keep his head above water 
and keep the railroads run- 
ning by cutting costs. I 
don't mean slaughtering ex- 
penses: 1 mean fmding more 
ways to give more to the 
public for its money and at 
the same time getting more 
out of the dollar spent for 
oiKTations. What is the rec- 
ord there? 

Saving coal 

IN the passenger service 
3 lone » r a i I roa d coa I consu m p - 
tion in 1931 was 7.000,000 
tons less than in 1920. That 
is a saving of more than Si 5,- 
000,000, made possible by 
efficiency, more intelligent 
use and scientific locomo^ 
tive improvements. By the 

same measures and comparisons the railroads saved half a 
billion dollars in the coal bill for moving freight trains. Un- 
der the spur of progress, it took 30 per cent less coal to move 
a thousand tons of freight a mile in 1931 than it did in 1920. 
It took 23 per cent less fuel to move a passenger car a mile. 
One could recount almost indefmitely how the railroads 




There are no smoke, 
skins in ihe new day 



increased efficiency. But tht* slots for the safety razor 
blades are to be found in the pastn^nger cars; not in the freight 
carB. Let's lock at the former. All over the United States^ as 
you read these lines, hundreds of trains are moving toward 
junction points where, with comparatively few accept ions, 
they will meet on time Cars with passengers in them are 
being shifted about and folks are going on to their destina- 
tions without even knowing they have changed from one rail- 
road to another. 

More comfort for travellers 

DO you remember when railroad stations were filled with 
long rows of benches populated with (>eople waiting (or 
"connections"? You don't see that now. New pasirngpr 
stations have less and less accommodations for "waiting." 
They simply aren't needed. 

Until a few years ago, unless a traveller chost^ a luxurious 
train requiring an extra fare, he either chmbed into a berth, 
or shared a stiff backed seat in a day coach and bathed in 
smoke, grime and cinders while he inhaled the regaling odors 
of banana skins and peanut shells. There is scarcely a 
through train in the United States today wWch does not 
have a lounge car with easy diairs, the latest magazines and 
nL'wspa|>ers. Some even have radio. 

The New \'ork Central and the Pennsylvania recently 
abolished extra fari*s on every train but one on each road. 
Moreover those two railroads placed cars for travellers not 
desiring Pullman accommodations on every train except 
their 1 8- hour flyers between New York and Chicago. On 
some railroads no extra fare is charged on the very best 
trains. 

The Gefirge Washington of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Lines, the newest of the air-conditioned long distance sleep- 
ing car trains, is an example. No extra fare is charged for 
all the extra comforts and conveniences imaginable. Once 

the most drsirable of trains 
on most railroads were "All 
Pullman/' An ordinary' 
railroad ticket was gocxi on 
almost everything but a 
passenger train. Not so to- 
day. 

The real outstanding for- 
ward step in the improve- 
ment of passenger equip- 
ment starttKi on the Erie 
Railroad in 1927 under the 
presidency of John J. Ber- 
net. **Deluxc" coaches, with 
divided seats stimething on 
the order of the "bucket** 
seat jx>pularized in buses 
had apixared earlier to be 
sure, but liernet went fur- 
then He put on a lounge car 
for coach passengers no 
Pullman ticket rt^uired. He 
carpeted his coaches from 
sill to sill instead of running 
a strip up the aisle. And he 
brushed up his help and 
taught them to say 'Thank 
You.*' 

The public liked a taste 
of that and when Bemet a 
little later bt^came president 
of the Chesapc*ake and Ohio, he laid before O. P. and M. J. 
Van Sweringen a far reaching plan, which they thoroughly 
approved, and on which they gave him a free hand. 

An ordinary day coach which used to be arranged to seat 
from 72 to 88 passengers became a tastefully dtwrated and 
invitingly furnished rwm with individual chairs for 45 



cinders or banana 
coach 



fxtipk\ Everybody got an in- 
dividual reading lamp and a 
table on which to write or play 
games. Tlie women got a 
lounging room for themselves 
and the babies. There were vel- 
vet carpets, footstools, iK^rce* 
lain lavatory fixtures, all for 
the price of only the regular 
railroad ticket. Folks actually 
had to be taught that it was 
for them. 

The newest development in 
passenger travel is air condi- 
tioning. 1 am not speaking of 
the temporary expedient of 
blowing some iced air into a 
car through a window for a 
little while before it starts its 
journey. I am speaking of the 
genuine air conditioning sys- 
terns, adapted from, and really 
reduced sizes of the plants 
which are used to cool and 
condition the air in theatres, 
public buildings and homes. 





The newest development in passen- 
ger travel is air conditioning of cars 



Installed on passenger trains, they condition the air in every 
car, all the time, all the way. 

The earliest of these weighed half as much as the car it- 
self and were so expensive as to be prohibitive. But progress 
had its way. and they are now light enough to be practical, 
and the public response to their use seems to promise that 
they will not be too expensive. Several railroads spent their 
own money in connection with the air conditioning industry 
to perfect this improvement. The Baltimore & Ohio notably 
did a great deal of pioneering and contributed much to the 
development. It was the first railroad to run a whole train 
fully air conditioned. That was a train of chair cars and 
coaches on the 225 mile run between New York and Wash- 
ington, 

Dining cars had been so equipped in some other railroads 
but never a whole train. A year later the Baltimore & Ohio 
extended air conditioning equipment to its Capitol Limited 
and its National Limited. 



Luxuriously furnished lounging rooms add comfort 
to a journey on SC O.'s new "George Washington" 



What has been acclaimed as 1932's prize exhibition of 
showmanship, salesmanship and progress in passenger travel 
was the Chesapeake and Ohio*s creation of The George 
Washington, that railroad*s long distance, air conditioned 
sleeping car train running from Washington to Cincinnati. 
L<)uisvilie, Indianapolis, Chicago and St, Louis, The 
Chesapeake and Ohio created it as its contribution to the 
Two Hundredth Anniversary of the birth of George Wash- 
ington and set out to do things the railroad world had never 
dreamed of. 

Pleasant cars to travel in 

THE cars were named after persons, places and events 
associated with the life of Washington; historical pictures 
were hung on the walls; drawing rooms and compartments 
were named after Washington's contemporaries of the revo- 
lutionary era. Its furnishings were designed on the colonial 
order* 

A passenger almost goes to sleep in a four-poster bed. 
Dining cars became "Taverns", their floors were covered 
with Colonial rugs; walls were hung with original Currier & 
Ives prints of scenes in the life of Washington. And the 
charm of the colonial reproductions vies with modern radio 
and air conditioning. 

Faster, cleaner, and more comfortable trains are the order 
of today on every railroad of any importance and there is 
notable improvement in the "convenience" element of their 
schedules. 

Real progress is being made in substituting gasoline, 
Diesel, or gas-electric motive power where the expense of 
steam locomotive operation is not warranted by the traffic. 
The Chesapeake and Ohio has several such operations. In 
large terminal areas, electrification, of course, has abolished 
smoke and noise, 

A lot of new things have been put on trains since Pullman 
put in the slot for die safety ra^or blades. But one has to 
ride on trains to know about them, 



Developments in Distribution 



OBUSINESSisxrely dull for the resourceful business man. In t 
thousand towns, in a thousand lines, he is at work devising new 
ways to attract customers, tearing at barriers to trade, sensing 
and filling new needs 



DIRECT hotise-tO'house sell in p is helping 
several stores to keep merchandise moving. 
Both regular and part-time store people are 
utilized, handling merchandise adapted to 
this type oi selling and calling on their 
friends and olhers. One young haberdasJiery 
salesman, furlough ed three days each week, 
used his idle time to "peddle" shirts, 
ties, socks, making sales on a commission 
basis. 

# 

A CALTFORNIA electric appliance dealer 
ordered a carload of washing machines, 
loaded two large trucks with them, started 
each truck out on a Monday morning with 
a crew of six men. The crews canvassed 
each house, did the Monday washings, sold 
the machines right oH the trucks for small 
down pa>Tments, In 20 days 114 machines 
were sold. 

RETAILERS* organisations in two Minne- 
sota towns have cut members' overheads 
through cooperati\'e delivery ser\'ices. Pick 
up and delivery is made over regular 
routes, on strict time schedules. Two de- 
liveries are made m the morning, two in 
the afternoon, and an evening delivery on 
eves of holidays. The delivery service as- 
sumes responsibility for C.O.D. orders* 

# 

A NEW high-hat delivery system is in- 
troduced by Dobbs, Fifth Avenue hatter, 
in the s^hape of "the dashing Dabbs 
coach," to which are hitched tw^o dashing 
Dobbins. 

♦ 

AIR express ii becoming increasinRly im- 
portant in distribution. Retailers who carry 
minimum stocks find that they can get over- 
night deliveries from manufacturers as far 
di Slant as 1,200 miles. Package express and 
air mail out of the wholesale and manufac- 
turing districts of Chicago, New York and 
Philadelphia showed a 35 per cent increase 
in a 60- day period, Tnited Air Lines re- 
ported recently. The clothing industry was 
a principal contributor. 

t 

THE VA'ashington branch of a New York 
millinery house leans heanly on this aerial 
sen^ice. Patrons may select a model, have 
it delivered to them from New^ York some 
three hours later. 

AERL-\L transportation has also been en- 
listed by the Master Electric Company as 
a business aid. Prospects located by the 
sales force are flown to the factory in the 
Company's own plane. Inspection triple 
through the plant, lunch and a talk with 
President E. P. Larsh follow. Prospects are 
flown back to their home cities before dark. 
By bringing them to the plant the sales 
message is intensified, service facilities and 



manufacturing methods are cflfectively dem- 
onstrated. Costs aren't great. 

A STORE in Daylon, another in Schenec- 
tady, transmit orders to employees and 
announcements to customers via loudspeak^ 
ing systems. A Newark store throws run- 
ning announcements of prices and styles 
on a prominently placed ticker screen. 

# 

A DETRtllT department store filled a floor 
with slow sellers, flot>r samples, broken as- 
sortments, left-overs, soiled and damaged 
goods, put them on sale as ^'undesirables 
undesirables for us to keep but desirable 
bargains for you." Came the crowds, and 
next day this bannered quer^^ in the store s 
ad, "Is Our Face Red?" followed by a con- 
fession to embarrassment that a sale of self- 
styled "undesirables" had succeeded so well 

# 

TWO objectives in distribution are faster 
turnover, a sliortened period between pro- 
duction and consumption. A New York 
restaurant chain performs the notable feat 
of achieving both ends by one means. It's 
serving three thick wheat cakes to an order 
instead of the former five thin ones, 

.\ PLEASANT word for its products is put 
in at a pleasant moment by the F. 
Goodrich Company. Recipients of checks 
from the Company find the query, "Do 
you use Goodrich product ^i"'" outlined in 
red across the faces. 

CfX>D-\VILL builders: 

A Chattanooga store on rainy days lends 
umbrellas free to all who desire them. A 
small deposit insures their return. 

A V*ancouver store held open house for 
two hours one evening, had visitors. 
Strictly a fun fest. nothing was sold, nor 
even priced. Orchestra, special events, 
demonstrations provided entertainment. 
Cost was SI 55. 

A North Dakota store held a "Quilt 
Fair," offering prizes for the be^t modern, 
most outstanding old, most original quihs, 
etc. Prize for the quilt made of the most 
pieces was awarded one containing 6,906. 
The display, scheduled for one week, had to 
be extended to three. 

AN EASTERN utility company and sev- 



eral leading department stores are trying 
a new cmipexalive plan in merchandising 
electrical appliances. The utility provides 
a skilled saks crew, under its own sales 
supers isor. which follows up leads furnished 
at all times. 

# 

A BOSTON store has inaugurated a com- 
plete bridal service through which every 
wedding requirement, from invitations to 
wardrobe, may be had. Advice on decora- 
tions, music* travel plans, etc., is also pro- 
vided, through a woman especially retained. 
Her residence has been fitted as a model 
for newly weds and both her home and 
ser\'ices are open to the store's customers. 

A PHILADELPHIA clothing store offers 
to turn out a well-dres^sed man for $50— 
starting from scratch. The outfit is neat, 
complete, includes underwear, garters, socks, 
shoes, shirt, necktie, three-piece suit, belt 
or suspenders, hat. pipe and cane* 

# 

"SO YOU'RE expecting a 'Blessed Event*! ' 
a San Francisco shop captioned its layette 
advertising, "*Dear dear, how nice! But 
youVe not taking us unaware . . . not by a 
long sight, because we've been expecting 
somethinE of the sort all the time!'* Selling 
copy foliow^s. 

# 

A MONTH -long "two- cent sale*' on blanket 
launderinu was staged by a New Jersey 
laundry recently. One double wool covering 
was done for SLOO; two for SL02. One 
single cotton was laundered for 30 cents; 
two for 32. 

# 

A NEW Mexico ice company is going into 
the frozen food business experimentally. 
On its own wagon routes and through a 
number of retail stores it is selling frozen 
oysters, fish, shrimp and frozen orange, 
tomato, cantaloupe and grape juices, 

♦ 

MEAT markets should get a slice of the 
Christmas shopping, too. think certain 
members of the meat trade. In order to 
encourage the giving of hams and bacon 
as holiday gifts, parchment wrappings 
printed in holiday designs and colors have 
been developed, 

— Paul }L Haywahi* 
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No Business Can Escape Change 



I T I S good business to keep abreast of new prod- 
ucts and new processes. Repeatedly we have 
seen old machines and old processes supplanted, 
whole industries changed by new devetopments. 
Changes come even more swiFtly today^ and 
must be reckoned with continuously 

GLASS building brick, plain or colored, have now reached 
a practical stage. Used in industrial and other buildings they per- 
mit infiltration of light, off^er unusual effects. . , , 

m 

CONCRETE construction is aided by a new pump which 
delivers concrete to the forms through a pipe line. It will pump 
concrete 500 feet horizontally, 72 feet vertically, . . . 

AN AIR-OPERATED hand tool has been developed for 
grinding, smoothing concrete walls. It's said to reduce costs. . . . 

A NEW machine for cleaning slag from open-hearth furnace 
brick, mortar from building brick, does its work by tapping the 
brick (400,000 times a minute) rather than grinding, , , , 

A NEW cream offers protection to workers' hands. Rubbed 
in, it forms a film which is said to be impenetrable by paint, oil. 
grease, dirt, even battery acid. It is easily removed by water. , , . 

m 

NAILS are given increased holding power in wood by a new 
chemical process. The treatment produces a microscopic pitting 
or etching in their surfaces. , . . 

« 

A NEW fitting for copper tubing ends guesswork in solder- 
ing. It bears a color band which turns black when the proper tem- 
perature for correct soldering reaction is reached. . . . 

A NEW easily cleaned, midget showerhead — 2.5 inches m 
diameter^ — is said to throw as wide a stream as the conventional 
head, yet to use only half as much water. . , . 

A DRESSING table with electrical outlets, a plate-glas^ 
mirror, and a lavatory of unique design are combined in a new 
furniture unit for bedrooms, dressing rooms, etc. . . , 

OVERFLOWS are prevented in a new flush- vaive toilet 
which automatically halts water flow when clogged. Another new 
fixture combines closet and tank in one piece of china. , . . 

VENTILATION is improved, outside noises are mufHed, 
dirt, drafts* rain and snow are excluded by a new detachable, 
non-mechanical appUance for double-hung windows. , , . 

TRAWLERS and other small craft at sea can now call or be 
called on any telephone ashore. Lower-priced equipment^ re- 
quiring no technically I rained operator, makes it possible, . . , 

REVERSING squirrel cage motors now on the market are 



said to make as many as 60 reversals per minute continuously 
without overheating, . , , 



A NEW electric sharpener for double-edge razor blades has 
a motor which starts when lid is closed, stops when blade is ^arp, 
It is not yet on general market. . , , 

MOVING parts, electric contacts, radio interference are 
eliminated in a new type of control for sign lighting, etc. It per- 
mits time delays of from one-tenth to five seconds. . . . 

A NEW synthetic transformer oil compares with mineral 
oil as an insulating and cooling medium, is n on explosive and non- 
inflammable. Apparatus must be designed especially for it. . , . 
m 

THE salesman's load is lightened by a new pocket projector 
which permits visual presentations of the sales story through film- 
slides. It weighs only 20 ounces, . . . 

THE handle of a new car-washing brush attaches to the 
garden hose. Its center ring of bristles is revolved by the flow of 
water: an outer ring aids cleaning, prevents splashing, . , , 

SUPER-BALLOON tires have been developed which make 
farm tractors all-purpose machines. The tires are said not to in- 
jure ground surfaces, to increase operating speeds and draw- bar 
pull . . . 

# 

A NEW waterproof carrying case for a quart flask is 
equipped with a slide fastener, can also be used for carrying golf 
balls (two doz,), bathing suit, lunch, etc. . . . 

SHIPPING weights and costs are reduced by a new heavy 
paper shipping bag. A special table equipped with adjustable 
forms has been developed to facilitate packing the bags, . . . 

A NEW paper for rapping green hams and bellies for cold 
storage is said to prevent freezer burns, is moisture-proof, air* 
proof, insoluble in water, . . . 



A NEW gasketing material for oil, water or gasoline joints 
combines granulated cork with tough paper fiber. It is said to be 
strong, resilient, n on cracking, easily cut. . , . 

A NEW gum compound for permanently sealing manu- 
factured» natural or liquefied gas joints is on the market. It is 
said never to shrink, dry, crack or leak, . . . 

A WEIGHING device has been perfected for measuring 
changes in physical properties of materials. It shows increases or 
decreases in elasticity, specific gravity, and moisture, also the per- 
centage of vola tiles which can be driven out. . . , 

—Paul H. Hay ward 



Editor's Note— Material for this and the preceding page is 
gathered from the many sources to which Nation's Business has 
access and from the flow of business information into our offices in 
Washington. Further information on any of these items can be 
had by writing us. 
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Canada Likes the Sales Tax 

By FLOyD S. CHALMERS 



Editof, Fmanci«l Pott, Toronto, OhmI* 
CARTOONS BY CHARLES DUNN 
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lODAY the United Staler 
JiToks across to Canada to 
obserxe how the sales tax 
works. But Canada adopted 
the tax largely because of 
the publicity it was given by 
Americans. Not that the sales tax 
is an American, or even a modem, 
idea- Sir William Petty suggested 
it in 1667 and the discu^^sion has 
been alrrwj^^t continuous ever since. 
The arguments haven't changed 
much in 265 years. 

After the Great War business 
men in the I'nited Statc-s sought re* 
lief from excess profits taxation 
They senst^ the nt^d of offering a 
substitute and the sales tax was 
suggested. Ttie business press broke 
out in a rash of sales tax articles. 
Men like Meyer D. Rothschild and 
Jules Bache published pamphlets 
and letters. The enthusiasm over- 
flowed into Canada. Sir Edmund 
W^alker, leading banktr, cam- 
paigned for the tax. In the mean- 
time Uncle Sam's revenue prob- 
lems solved themselves, so the 
United States rejected the tax; 
Canada took it up. 

Canada has had a sales tax since 
1920. It was the first country to 
adopt a general sales tax, payable 
bV the primary manufacturer, pay- 
able only once in each stTies of 
transactions and ultimately charged 
to the consumer. 

The sales tax has many friends in 
the Canadian businc*ss community. This 
became apparent in the spring ol 1931 
when the Prime Minister, Mr. Bennett, 
was refwrted to be considering a turn- 
over tax, I lis mail began to bulge with 
letters of protest from manufacturers, 
wholesalers, retailers. They wanted no 
tum{)ver tax, they wanted no increase 
in personal or corporation income tax. 
If higher revenues were essential they 
preferred an increase in the sales tax. 

One large Toronto imjxjrter and 
wholesaler expressed this opinion: 

It cannot be too stronj^ly aifinned that, 
as a moms of raising additional revenue* 
the sales tax Is the way out rather than a 
turnover tax. The matter has been under 
discussion by various board^a and associa- 
tions and the conclusion reached, in ever>' 
instance, h m favor of the Hales tax. 
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Both parties may be regarded as having 
accepted the sales tax in the Dominion 



CANADA has had 12 years ex^ 
perience with the sales tax. Recently 
when a move to substitute another 
levy was rumored, business men rose 
as champions oF the sales tax. The 
reasons For this and what Canada has 
learned about this levy are told here 



This view was undoubtedly very wide- 
ly held, A leading Canadian business 
paper said at about the same time: 

The income tax ha.s been 
proven to be a definite brake 
on busine^ expansion and 
should not be increased. Even- 
tually we shall have to resume 
the process of steadily reducing 
it out of exi^itence The sales 
tax» on the other hand, has 
worked well in Canada. It is 
popular with business men as a 
whole and it is not unpopular 
mih the general consuming 
public. 

The Government dropped 
the idea of a turnover tax. 
raised the one per cent sales 
tax to four per cent; raised 



it again in 1932 to six per cent. 
There has been plenty of public 
protest against high taxation in 
Canada; little specific jirotest 
against a six per cent sali^ lax. 

In the immediate post war years, 
when the sales tax and the turn- 
over tax were discussed as possible 
ways of raising money to pay for 
the War. busine*^** men and writers 
made little distinction between the 
two. Today the distinction i$ rec- 
ognized. 

Sales tax is passed on 



THK salts tax, reduced to its sim- 
plest form, is a tax collected by 
manufacturer or jniix>ner and ab- 
sorbed or concealed in the final 
purchase price paid by the con- 
sumer. The turnover tax is a tax 
paid by each seller in the chain of 
distribution. The sales tax is i>assed 
on. The turnover tax can less easily 
be passed on. 

The saU*s tax is paid only once 
on any article. The turnover tax 
would b^' paid many times and 
would Ix: a great help to the fac- 
tory-to-consumer or chain store 
merchandisers and a burden on the 
ma n u f act u rer * io ^ jobber * to - corner - 
store merchandisers. 

The sak*s tax brings the Govern- 
ment in contact with a minimum 
of business rirms- The turnover tax 
would tremendously increase the 
tax collecting problem. 

Germany imjK^st^ a turnover tax in 
1918 France followt^d in 1920. Canada 
originated the general salt*s tax in 192Q 
and was ff>llowt*d by Bel- 
Rium in 192L That was 
how sales taxes and turn 
over taxes started. Other 
countries had previously 
taxL^d siK^ific articles. 

The sak*s tax has grown 
from an exix^imental tax 
to a probably fiermancnt 
feature of Canadian fed- 
eral taxation. 

It was initially a one 
per cent tax paid by manu- 
faaurers and wholesalers, 
and by retailers and con- 
sumers on their imports. 
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Then someone discovered that 
this plan gave an advantage to the 
manufacturer who sold direct. 
Whtilesalers protested. Within a 
month the tax was changed. 

Collections made easier 

UNDER the new arrangement 
sales direct from manufacturer to 
retailer paid a two per cent tax. 
When the manufacturer sold to a 
wholesaler who. in turn, sold to a 
retailer^ two collections were 
made. The sale from manufac- 
turer to wholesaler was taxed one 
per cent. The sale from wholesaler 
to retailer was also taxed one per 
cent. 

A Conservative Government 
imposed the tax. It was shortly 
replaced in office by a Liberal 
Government which not only con- 
tinued the tax but expanded it. 
Thus both parties may be re- 
garded as having accepted the 
sales tax in Canada. 

Endless confusion existed in 
business during the first few years 
the tax was in effect. This was largely 
overcome by the device of charging the 
tax only once, having it collected by the 
manufacturer or importer and passed 
on to his own customer. This reduced 
the number of unofficial collectors, sim- 
plified the business and govemmenta! 
machinery and, incidentally, insured 
the concealment of the tax in the final 
retail selling price of the goods. 

In time, smooth working collection 
machinery was set up that has been re- 
ported by United States Government 
investigators as the model that should 
be adopted by the United States if it de- 
cides to impose the tax. 

The tax reached a peak of six per cent 
in 1924. From then on it was reduced 
one per cent a year until it was only 
one per cent in 1930, Then came the de- 
pression and the tax went up in 1931 to 
three per cent, and, early in 1932, to 
six per cent. 

Certain classes of merchandise pay 
only half of the tax and a few lines, 
mostly foodstuffs, are entirely exempt. 

What has the tax brought in? Here is 





Canada's collection machinery has been 
suggested as a model for the United States 



It will be observed that, generally 
speaking, the revenue from the tax rises 
and falls in close agreement with the 
rate of the tax. But a three per cent tax 
in 1928-1929 produced £64,000,000 
which is more than the estimated re- 
turn from the six per cent tax this year. 
Like all other taxes, the sales tax cannot 
produce more revenue than trade will 
permit. It is anything but a depression- 
proof tax. 

A tax imposed on an exactly similar 
basis would probably return about 12 
times as much revenue in the United 
States. 

How is the tax administered in Can- 
ada and what system is used to assure 
that the same goods shall not be taxed 
twice? 

We have seen that the tax is pri- 
marily a manufacturtffs' and importers^ 
tax but that the manufacturers and im- 
porters are merely branch of^lces of the 
Federal Treasury, collecting the tax 
from their own customers. 



out of the custOTiTfs Warehouse, 
A system of licensing prevents 
pyramiding or duplication of the 
tax. All those who collect the tax 
when they sell goods take out 
sales tax licenses. When one li- 
censed taxpayer sells to another 
licensed taxpayer no tax is 
charged. Thus it is possible for 
a manufacturer to buy raw ma- 
terials or partly finished goods 
from a licensed manufacturer and 
to be charged no tax on them. But 
when the last licensed taxpayer 
sells to an unlicensed purchaser » 
who will in most cases be the re- 
tail merchant, the tax is then im- 
posed. Thus there is never more 
than one imposition of the tax 
on any chain of sales of the same 
article or its constituent parts. 

Naturally there is room for 
many differences of opinion be- 
tween the Government and differ- 
ent classes of producers in the 
collection of the tax. But most of 
the p<>ssible sources of friction 
have been removed by the de- 
velopment of an intricate and all 
embracing series of regulations which 
are familiar to excise officials and busi- 
ness men alike. Further to insure sym- 
pathetic understanding between busi- 
ness men and tax collectors, the Govern- 
ment recently appointed as Commis- 
sioner of Excise, Hugh D. ScuJly, a 
former secretary of the potent Cana- 
dian Manufacturers Association, who 
has also had some years of experience 
in industrial selling and in investment 
banking. 

Who pays the tax? Obviously, in 
most cases, it is paid by the ultimate 
consumer. It is collected by one person, 
charged to another and finally passed 
on to a third. By the time the ultimate 
consumer pays it has grown somewhat. 
f Continued on page 48) 
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Tax 



IS shown on invoice 



•Total of two taxes charged to manufac- 
turer and wholesaler. From 1924 charged 
once only. 



THE tax IS usually imposed when the 
goods are finally sold to the retailer. 
It is six per cent on the invoice price 
after all other charges have been com- 
puted including any customs or ex- 
cise taxes that may be payable. 

The manufacturer, importer or 
wholesaler shows it on his invoice. Each 
month he files a return to the Govern- 
ment showing his total taxable sales and 
the amount of tax he has charged. He en- 
closes his certified check for the amount. 

In the case of imported goods, the tax 
is collected along with the customs du- 
ties and is calculated on the duty-paid 
value of the goods when they are billed 




Canada believes her present plan 
the least of a number of evils 



Our Effort to Balance the Budget 



A STUDY of the actual results oF the new taxes as 
compared to anticipations at the time they were adopted 



/WARE that the government is 
i hving beyond its income, 
^ but not sure by just how 
much, Congress will have 
» to decide in the course of 
the short session whether to change ex- 
isting tax laws or let them alone. 

Newspapers in early June made much 
of the measures voted by Congress to 
balance the budget, exclusive of princi- 
pal payments on the national debt, for 
the 1933 fiscal year beginning July \, 
1932. These measures provided $1,118,- 
000,000 of new and additional taxes and 
increased postal rates, and established 
between $150,000,000 and $250,000,000 
—the amount never was indicated clear- 
ly—of economies other than those al- 
ready effected in the regular appropria- 
tion bills. 

This legislation received more than 
ordinary notice because the country 
was nervous about the Government's 
finances. The country's sigh of relief was 
almost audible. 

Although the hope in midsummer was 
that the 1933 budget had been balanced, 
Congress will be plagued in December 
with the evidence that this hope, at 
least to date, has not been realized. 

What has happened is clear enough. 
When the first quarter ended September 
30. the deficit was 5403,000.000. By the 
end of October, it was $630,000,000. 

The chief difficulty seems tu be that 
additional revenues are falling short of 
the $1,118,000,000 estimate. Expendi- 
tures have not departed materially from 
the original plans. 

As was anticipated when the new 
taxes were voted, there was a lag in col- 
lections. The piling up of stocks of tax- 
free merchandise cut deeply into the 
yield of the new sales taxes during July 
and August, Collections from these 
sources, however, picked up reassuringly 
in September. None of the $300,000,- 
000 which the additional income taxes 
were scheduled to produce becomes 
available until after 1932 income tax re- 
turns are fded next March 15. Since a 
year is allowed for the payment of estate 
taxes. little or no new revenue from this 
source is likely before next summer. One 
of the sharpest disappointments has 
been the failure of increased postal rates 
to yield more. 

Estimated to produce an additional 
$160,000,000 over the year, they yielded 



in four months little more than $25,- 

000,000. 

That is substantially the picture 
which Congress will face. It will have 
before it another month or two of ex- 
perience under the new excise taxes. On 
December 15 it will learn whether the 
Government will receive the $265,000,- 
000 relied upon from payments by 
foreign debtors. These payments will be 
a large factor in determining the year- 
end deficit. 

Smaller deficit this year 

WHAT the deficit will be for the whole 
year is uncertain. Simple mathematics 
suggests that a deficit of £630.000.000 
at the end of October will have grown 
to more than $1,800,000,000 by next 
June 30. Few people^ however, consider 
the simple mathematics reliable, but 
anyone is entitled to his guess about the 
factors which would alter that result. 

For one thing, the four- months' ex- 
penditures included a full year's provi- 
sion, $100,000,000. for the adjusted ser- 
vice certificate fund. That distorted the 
whole year's picture by from $50,000,- 
000 to $75,000,000. The rapidly increas- 
ing yield from the excise taxes also may 
be expected to cut substantially into the 
impending deficit. Another possibility 
is that some of the additional $300,000,- 
000 from the income tax will be realized 
March 15, As the evidence piles up. 
however, that taxable incomes of 1932 
are much smaller than those of 1931, 
the improvement hoped for from this 
source seems unlikely. There will come 
into play here that streak of human cus- 
sedness which makes people overpay 
taxes under low rates but claim every 
dime of lawful exemption when the rates 
are high or when the notion is abroad 
that taxes are too hea\"y anyhow. 

Rounding up these factors, the ex- 
pectation seems to be for a year s deficit 
on current operations — exclusive of pay- 
ments on debt principal — far less than 
the $2,800,000,000 rolled up last year, 
and perhaps not a great deal more than 
the $900,000,000 of two years ago. Rela 
tively, that may be encouraging, but a 
deficit hovering near the billion dollar- 
mark scarcely can be waved aside. All 
these calculations rest on the hazardous 
assumption that no large additional 
emergency expenditures will be voted. 



Several threats on this score will have 
to be met. The first is the deficiency bill. 
Some of the departments and bureaus 
which were cut sharply last spring have 
not yet made the adjustments required. 
They have been banking on their ability 
to get deficiency appropriations. That 
will be the first— and one of the most 
high-pressure— assaults that a "lame 
duck" Congress will have to withstand 

It may be worth while to note here 
an opinion concerning the backbone of 
this '*lame duck" Congress which is 
gaining some acceptance in Washington, 
Usually it is assumed that such a Con- 
gress will appropriate money right and 
left. Why should it? For the most part, 
members retired in this year's elections 
will have no patronage fences to main- 
tain. 

Many of them, weary of the pull- 
ing and hauling which they had to en- 
dure when they were aspirants for office, 
now may indulge themselves in the lux- 
ury of acting on their conviction of 
what the public interest requires. That is 
worth considering. 

Expenditures which may be voted for 
the next fiscal year are still on the laps 
of the gods. Strong conflicting forces 
are at work here. 

Next yearns budget is smaller 

THE 1934 budget to be submitted by 
President Hoover — the basis of all ex- 
penditure calculations for that year — 
no doubt will be sharply less than the 
S4. 000.000.000 budget for 1933. During 
the campaign, he announced a reduction 
program amounting to $500,000,000, 
perhaps to $800,000,000 if certain re- 
organisation projects can be material- 
ized. In view of economy pledges by 
both parties, it is doubtful whether any 
determined party effort would t»e made 
to undermine such plans. 

But the trimming of any such amount 
—let alone the 51,000.000,000 contem- 
plated by the Democratic pledge of a 
25 per cent cut^ — would raise a howl 
unequaled in recent years. Federal em^ 
ployees, former soldiers, farmers, labor 
groups, and other potent ''minorities" 
are organizing to forestall sizable cuts. 
On the other side, business and citizens' 
organizations are driving vigorously for 
smaller appropriations. If economy leg- 
islation becomes a strong possibility, the 
battle among these contending forces 
should produce a dandy show. 

( Continued on page 61) 
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A NEW RECORD 
IN FLEET SALES 



for America's Largest Selling Automobile 



During the past year— Chevrolet out-sold all other makes of 
automobiles on the market* And in doing so, Chevrolet also 
established a new record in national Beet sales! The first 
nine months of this year have been the greatest nine months 
in point of fleet business ever tabulated by the Chevrolet Motor 
Company. Even the excellent record made during the same 
period of 1931 was surpassed. Today, more than ever in the past, 
America's largest, most successful firms are choosing the leader 
of the low-price field. They prefer the dependability and dura- 
bility which they know, and everybody knows, Chevrolet 
cars and trucks are sure to give. They insist on the bed-rock 
economy which, their cost-sheets prove, is a Chevrolet specialty. 
They want Chevrolet's modern styling— Chevrolet driver- 
comfort — Chevrolet speed and power. And, like all America, 
they subscribe to the popular idea: '*SIX cylinders. No more- 
No less" — for built-in smoothness — and lowest operating cost, 

CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT. MICH. Division of General Motors 



CHEVROLET 

.SiX-C YHNDER PASSENGER CARS AND TRUCKS 



IVhvfi ^'isiii^tfJ a Chkviiolet dvi^U'w pte&sv meutwn ^'n'uiti'.f Bus\'itri<jt 
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A MACHINE YET UNBUILT 

may open this door For you/ 



Every wanufacturrf, yoursefi kndudtd, is coniUntly teckir^f a 
Mask iormula that w»tl open the 6oof to new markets and 
new profits. 

Battering Kitilely at the door with standard methods of selling, 
standard methods ol production, is not the answer. Improving 
over old methods, devhing new^ is the only way to meet and 
compete with changing times and conditions, 
(t has been our prtvitege to help open that door to oe v 
markets and new profits for a number of manufactureri in varied 
indystries* We have helped them cut costs, speed production^ 
and improve products by developing new production meth- 
ods, by building new production machines specially designed 
to their needs. The result is that these companies^ as a reward 
iof their foresight and initiative, have widened their mdrkcti, 
increased their profits and enjoy a definite and lasting advan- 
tage over competition. 

All the proof you need to convince you of our ability to help 
you will gladly be sent on request. Write today to Special 
FVoduction Machines, 67 Newport Avenue, Quincyi Mass. 
(Norfollt Downs Station). 

PRODUCTION MACHIMES 

c^Dhiiion 0/ PNEL^MAnC &C\LE CORPORAJION, LIMITED 







Every dty of more than 100,- 
OOO has some form of local 
mass transportation 



Prescribing For the Street Car 

By RAYMOND WILLOUGHBY 



Of the Sl*« of NATION'S BUSINESS 



NOT so long ago there was 
something of derision in 
the public regard of the 
man who ran after a 
street car. "Another will 
come along," said the wiseacres 
who mocked his pursuit. But now- 
adays the sequel is not so certain. 
Slowly the public is learning 
that city passenger services can and 
do give up the ghost. For the most 
part, urban dwellers have expected 
the transportation agencies to be 
adequate to the rapid movement of 
masses of people who were bent on 
getting to the same place at the same 
time. 

What happened to the equipment in 
the off hours was nobody's business. 
No matter how hard the street cars' 
job to fetch and carry on dwindling 
revenues, they have been regarded as 
a civic tradition. Held to rigid and an- 
tiquated fare requirements regardless of 
changes in operating costs, the street 
railways have had to face the rising 
competition of buses, private motor cars 
and organized taxi services, and a sort 



RECOGNIZING that adequate 
mass transportation is a necessity in 
every city, the U. S, Chamber of 
Commerce membership has expressed 
its judgment as to what is needed to 
coordinate transportation agencies into 
a workable and profitable unit 



of guerrilla warfare waged by unregu- 
lated vehicles of uncertain safety and 
liability. 

So serious has beconrie the financial 
predicament of many of the street rail- 
ways that the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States decided to invest i* 
gate the situation with a view to dis- 
covering whatever remedial measures 
could be defined. Accordingly^ as a first 
step, the board of directors authorized 
the appointment of a committer.' to 
study city passenger transfX) nation and 
make recommendations toward im- 
provement. The report of this com- 



mittee, received last spring, was 
submitted by the board of directors 
to the twentieth annual meeting of 
the Chamber, held at San Fran- 
cisco in May. That meeting decided 
that the board should submit the 
report to the membership for a 
referendum vote. 

Of the 11 recommendations made 
by the committee and put to vote, 
ten were overft'helmingly affirmed. 
Only one failt*d to win the neces- 
sary two- thirds of the ballots cast. 
The recommendations approved were; 

That a program for efficient and co- 
ordinated city passenger traffic b vital 
to stability and orderly development of 
urban communities. 

That investments in existinB facilities 
«ihDu1d be utilize to the fullest extent 
compatible with the inherent advantages 
of each form of sen-ice. 

That the solvency' of all form^^ of local 
transportation requires cooperation of busi- 
ne^« leaden*, public oflkiaK and transpor- 
tation managements for fohterinR respon- 
sible private operation under proper regu- 
lation. 

That public rejrulatinn shfiuld rnrmirajie 
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c/Ildency of tran^porUlion agendcfs, pro- 
vide proper coordination among Ihem, and 
prevent unfair compelition. 

That public reKylaiion of street railways, 
buses and taxicabs in each metropolitan 
area diotild be centralized in a mni^le body. 

That development of differential rales 
for off-peak and short-haul sen^ices should 
be eneou raged. 

Thai taxicab rates* in communities where 
there is extensive demand for taxi cab ser- 
vices, should be designated by regulatory 
authority upon the basis of costs and rea- 
sonable profits, charges to be determined 
by the taximeter. 

That frandiises should be of the inde- 
terminate type and be flexible in their 
terms, subjea to regulatory authority. 

That there is urgent need for relief from 
oppressive special taxes, paving require- 
ments, and other unfair burdens. 

That traffic regulations should give 
agencies of mass transportation fair oppor- 
tunity to function efficiently in accordance 
with their capacity for service. 

Rccammendation ten which failed 
to gain thenecessary two-thirds vote, 975 
to 775, proposed that, where the public 
interest requires additions to transit fa- 
cilities, and the cost cannot be financed 
on the basis of prosj")ective receipts, the 
public should participate in the expense, 
with assessment against property own- 
ers for any special benefits. The Cham- 
ber remains uncommitted either for or 
against this proposal. 

Many use mass transportation 

WHAT mass transportation signifies in 
the daily life of the American city is 
immediately apparent from the statisti- 
cal background of the committee's con- 
sideration. Despite the increased use of 
private automobile and taxicab^ mass 
trans^Kjrtation agencies as a whole are 
carrying substantially as many passen- 
gers as ten years ago, although in many 
communities losses of traffic are con- 
spicuous. 

In 1930 street railways and affiliated 
bus lines carried more than HjXXl.OOO.' 
000 passengers. This traffic was handled 
by ^0 companies with a capital invest- 
ment in their city passenger transjxirta- 
tion business amounting to $3,350,000,- 
000. 

Although these companies are [per- 
forming a vital public service, the com- 
mittee declared, the public has, to a 
serious extent, lost confidence in their 
securities, and the companies therefore 
have suffered from a lack of credit. This 
situation, it is pointed out, has made 
it impossible to extend and improve 
facilities as needed: and also has made 
it extremely difficult and, in many in- 
stances, impossible to finance maturing 
obligations. 

How dependent are daily workers and 
shoppers on mass transportation is dis- 
closed by the fact that, of 275 cities 
with more than 25,000 population in 
1930. only 29 are Retting along without 
some type of local mass transportation. 
Every one of the 93 cities with more 



than 100.000 inhabitants has local mass 
transportation. 

A statistical commentary on the com- 
mittee's admonition that **in vestments 
in existing facilities should be deter- 
mined by the inherent advantages of 
each form of service" is provided in a 
report on traffic oonditiom in six large 
cities. 

Taking the number of shoppers as 
a test, one of the investigations re- 
vealed that 68 6 per cent of the shop- 
pers riding downtown to the stores in 
Philadelphia were carried by street cars, 
buses, or rapid transit. Automobiles 
carried 17.3 per cent. Pedestrians con- 
stituted 14.1 percent. Similar situations 
were found in Boston, Pittsburgh, San 
Francisco, Washington and Kansas 
City, the pt^r cent of shoppers moved 
by mass transportation ranging from 
78.8 per cent in Pittsburgh to 60.2 per 
cent in San Francisco. 

Dismal as the committees revela- 
tions may se<TO in their implications of 
difhcult financial burdens, it is hope- 
fully in evidence that business men and 
public olficials have begun to take a 
more active notice of the situations in 
their own communities. It is no exag- 
geration to say that the interest in the 
companies' economic problems is in- 
tensified by the fact that they are among 
the largest employers of labor in their 
respective communities. 

Illustrative of the progress already 
made in the direction of the committee's 
propc^sals is the action just taken in 
Baltimore. A statement by the Mayor 
accompanying the vote of the Baltimore 
Association of Commerce refers to "the 
recent action of the Mayor and City 
Council gradually reducing the fran- 
chise tax on gross receipts of the United 
Railways from nine per cent to three 
per cent, and deferring until earned all 
gross receipts taxes in excess of two 
per cent." 

Alluding to the referendum recom- 
mendation dtiilaring "there is urgent 
need for relief from oppressive special 
taxes, paving requirements, and other 
unfair burdens,'^ the Mayor said, "Your 
committee will be interested to learn, 
and so, I feel sure, will the United 
States Chamber of Orimmerce, that 
Baltimore has recently recognized the 
soundness of this principle, insofar a^ 
it applies to special taxes such as the 
franchise tax, used in Baltimore for 
park purposes." 

He adds, "The ordinance just passed 
in Baltimore by the Mayor and City 
Q)uncil goes farther than an adjust- 
ment of a detail of burdensome taxa- 
tion. It puts this city in the ix^sition 
of being first to take action since the 
report of the special committee of the 
United States Chambt^r tjf Qimmerce, 
and it provides for recognition along 
several lines of the inherent partnership 
that exists between a city and its pub- 
lic transportation." 

On the issue of regulation to assure 



efi^iciency and prevent unfair competi* 
tion, the Washingion Sim said: 

In Washington, with revenue passengcrft 
steadily decreasing and operating deficits 
increa*iing. the situation is further com- 
plicated by the absurd mandate by the 
American Congress forbidding the local 
Public Utilities Commifision from spend- 
ing money to enforce its taxicab meter 
order— that order being, at most, a weak 
attempt to find a way out of the chaoR 
of unregulated competition. There is the 
additional complication that a busy Con- 
gress has shown no inclination to take the 
time necessary to sanction the one tangible 
proposal for impro\'inj; sen-ice and aiding 
the sick corporations, that proposal being 
the bewhiskered merger refiolution- 

So impressed is the business com- 
munity of Washington with the impor* 
tance to the city s welfare of a proper 
solution of the transportation problem 
that the Washington Chamber of Com- 
merce is undertaking^ a thoroughgoing 
study of the local situation along the 
lines proposed in the referendum. It is 
significant of a widespread interest in 
the problems of local transportation 
that cities of all sizes throughout the 
country indicated a lively concern for 
the financial and operating health of 
their street car companies, the proper 
development of bus services and a 
sound solution of the difficulties result- 
ing from unregulated and irresponsible 
taxicab ojx? rat ions. 

That the transportation companies 
are alive to the seriousness of their own 
situation is indicated by the Star in 
saying that. 

The single bright spot on the horizon is 
the evident determination of the street 
car companies to adjust themselves, by 
research and experiment with new type 
equipment, to modem conditions of dense 
traffic— which will cost money— and their 
attempts to force auention, and resultant 
cooperation from the public, toward solu- 
tion of a problem of real and immediate 
concern to the community, 

Experhnent to help service 

IN THIS connection it is pertinent to 
mention that the industry, through the 
American Transit Association, a sig- 
nificant new name recently adopted by 
the former American Electric Railway 
Association, has provided 5500,000 for 
experiment with various designs of cars 
looking to speedier and more efficient 
service with greater comfort and much 
less noise. 

A timely definition of the issue now 
facing local communities is provided 
by Aera^ journal of the American Tran- 
sit Association, which says that "the 
vote of the Chamber membership, con- 
clusive as it is, is far from being the 
final phase in this question. There re- 
mains the more imp<irtant task of trans- 
lating the Chamber s resolution into ac- 
tion- This is a problem for local man- 
agement. The Association and the 
(Continued on page 63) 
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^New and improved 
methods for handling 

^ Figure Y^istributl 
and r^nalysis 



Many accounting methods that were considered satisfactory 
two or three years ago^ — or even six months ago — ^now require 
careful scrutiny to determine whether they are efficient and 
economical under present-day conditions. 

Many firms are effecting substantial economies in their 
accounting procedure by the use of new and improved methods 
made possible by recently developed Burroughs machines and 
Burroughs features. 

For example, one of the most important types of accounting 
work on which business is economizing is in the distribution, 
tabulation and analysis of figures relating to sales, purchases, 
labor, material and expense. Besides reducing the cost of 
obtaining this vital information, Burroughs provides it 
promptly when it is of greatest value. 

To assist business to take advantage of these new methods and 
machines. Burroughs has prepared a series of folders as shown 
at the left. Read the captions and decide which of them interest 
you. Then fill in and mail the coupon, or telephone the local 
Burroughs office. There is no charge or obligation^ 
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People May Live in Steel Houses 



SINCE man abandoned 
nomadic existence, he 
has rehed almost entire- 
ly on stone, clay or 
wood to supply one of 
his primary needs, shelter 
These materials and their de- 
rivatives have supplied his four 
walls as far back as history 
records. They may, in all like- 
lihfxxl, look forward to an ex- 
tensive period of similar ser- 
vice in the future. 

Unless present signs fail, 
however, these materials — and 
the industries and men which 
supply them — may reasonably 
expect another material to in- 
vade the field they have so long 
dominated. This material is 
steel. 

Various metals, of course, 
have long played important 
rfiles in housing construction. 
Copper and tin for years have 
had their part in keeping roofs 
over our heads; cast iron has its 
role in our heating equipment; 
steel already is frequently used 
in joists, sash, and lathing. New 
metals and new uses for old 
ones are constantly crossing the 
world*s thresholds. 

But steel men are visioning 
their product in none of these 
minor roles. They are project- 
ing — and actually building— 
the all* steel house. Steel frames, 
steel walls, steel floors, steel 
roofs — these have already been 
translated from paper into re- 
alities in several instances. 
Small, all'Steel cottages are 
actually available at below 
$1,000, the S5,000 all-steel 
house is promised and several 
steel homes in higher price 
ranges have been completed. 

Assembled houses 

PRODUCTION and erection 
of such houses on a mass scale 
seems still very much in the 
future, however. Ambitious 
projects for supplying the fac- 
tory-built house in quantities 
exist, but none has approached 
a mass production stage. EVen 
if. and when, this stage is 




Porcelain ^enameled shingles are used on the 
walls and roofs of this new steel residence 
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An occasional bath with the garden hose 
keepi the exterior clean and new-lookbig 



reached we will hardly be 
treated to the spectacle of aim- 
plete rooms or walls pouring off 
assembly lines. Present manu- 
facturing trends and research 
work point rather to the pro- 
duction of standard units which 
can be assembled easily and 
quickly into floors, ceilings, 
walls and roof. Steel men look 
upon these standard structural 
units* in the form of either sin- 
gle members or panels and hav- 
ing a range of dtm^isions 
which will permit the average 
architect to incorporate them 
into any house design, as the 
most likely and practical form 
of development in this field. 

Fertile market 

THE possibilities for the steel 
industry which lie in all*steel 
houses, and the merits of the 
metal itself in such applica- 
tions^ argue that large-scale 
production eventually may be 
attained. 

Surveys indicate a present 
market in this country for the 
equivalent of 250,000 six- room 
houses each year. Further, they 
indicate a potential market, in 
the near future, for 300,000 
such homes each year. Leaders 
in the steel industry see here 
a vast, fertile field for their 
product. Steel framing of these 
homes, figuring one and one- 
fourth tons to a room, alone 
would mean a present market 
for 1,875,000 tons of steel and 
a potential market for 2,250,- 
000 tons. 

Covering these steel frames 
with steel, figuring three- 
fourths of a ton of steel for each 
room and including all surfaces 
save floors, would mean a pres- 
ent outlet for 1,125,000 tons of 
steel and a future outlet for 
1.350,000 tons. Thus the rosy 
picture of a new market for 
from 3,000,000 to 3,600,(K)0 
tons of steel a year rises before 
the steel industry's enchanted 
eyes. Small w^onder the picture 
interests the industry. The two 
million-odd tons represented 
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by steel framing alone would amount 
to some two-thirds of the normal fab- 
ricated stmctural steel production in 
this country. 

Viewing the steel- framed and all- 
steel dwelling from the standpoint of 
the purchaser, steel men point to several 
inherent advantages in the metal. It is, 
they say. noncombustible, shrink-proof, 
sanitary and rigid. Further, under some 
systems of construction, such dwellings 
can be erected much more rapidly than 
with traditional materials. Also, greater 
room areas and heights are permitted 
through savings in the thickness of wall 
and floor construction. 

Obstacles which stand in the way of 
popular acceptance are being overcome, 
one by one. Technical difficulties— and 
there are not a few of them— are being 
ironed out. Insulation, an important 
consideration in all-steel construction, 
is now available in several forms. De- 
velopments in both field and shop weld- 
ing are offering aid in the factory fabri- 
cation of parts and their final assembly 
on the building site. New forms and 
shapes especially adapted to the peculiar 



requirements of domestic dwellings are 
being currently devised. 

Progress is being made in design, both 
of the conservative and more radical 
type. Two schools have arisen in the 
field, the Conventional and the Inter- 
national or Functionalist. 

Designers of the first school make 
their structures conform with familiar 
styles so far as outward appearance 
goes. Some cling to the older types of 
material to cloak their steel frames, 
others use steel or other newer type ma- 
terials for the exterior coverings. 

Using modernized designs 

THE International School derived the 
name from the fact that its particular 
style of design appeared simultaneously 
in a number of countries and hence has 
world-wide distribution. These Inter- 
nationalists, or Functionalists, to use the 
more descriptive term, depart from the 
old forms, both in appearance and con- 
struction. Columns, set back from the 
walls, support the floors of their dwell- 
ings. Cantilevered beyond the columns, 




these floors support the walls. Since the 
walls bear none of the weight of up 
flcx>rs and roof, there is no limit on th 
window space which may be allowed. 

Flat roofs prevail in the Functional- 
ists' designs, and are used as an extra 
floor — a site for playground, conserva- 
tory, or sun parlor. Why continue to 
cover dwellings with the waste space 
represented by the familiar pitched roofs, 
they ask, when modern methods of steel 
construction and waterproofing make 
such roofs no longer necessary to carry 
the weight of accumulated snow and to 
guard against leaks? 

The more radical exponents of the 
Functionalist School have based their 
designs on strictly utilitarian principles, 
designs which have blossomed forth on 
paper in a variety of structures in which 
cube is laid alongside or piled on top of 
cube, in which windows are set into 
comers, and sharp edges and fiat sides 
predominate. These designs are appar- 
ently set down on paper with one mo- 
tivating idea — to produce a structure 
of machine-like efficiency. The weakness 
seems to be that in doing this the de- 
signers have also produced a structure 
of machine^Iike appearance. To make 
such a house a home, to use Eddie 
Guest *s phrase, would take more living 
than the present generation, at least, 
seems willing to give it. 

Designers of both schools, of course, 
must work with an eye to existing or 
potential standardization in their me- 
dium — which brings up the danger of 
standardization and monotony in ap- 
pearance- Although we are perfectly 
willing to drive an automobile the exact 
duplicate of which may be seen ahead 
and behind us on the highways, we have 



Wall sections were asiembled and welded at the factory 




The lower wall sections were set up and 
welded to the foundation cap and ^ioor 

The recent opening of the first frame less 
steel house drew a crowd of visitors 
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Mefropolifan Lifers controcfs 

afford a means to 

— ^creoteesfoles ond incomes for iamthe^ 

—pay off mortgag^i 

— edtjcate children 

— providm income h thm ment of re. 

firemenf 
— e%tabh$h but'frws% a%diH 
— %tobilixe business orgammttons by 

indemnify irig them ogaimt the loss 

of key-men 
— provtde group protection for em- 

p/oyees coveung occideni, sickness, 

old age and death 
— provide Income on occoiini of dfi- 

obiUty resiihmg from personoi oc- 

cident or sickness, 

M€*ropo/i*on policies on individual Uvm, 
in various deporfmen/s, ronge from 
$1,000 up to $500,000 or mofe, ond 
from $1,000 down fo $/00 or Je^s— 
premmms poyob/e of converr^en^per jods. 

The Mefropo/*fon is a muluat orgonlzo- 
fton. Ifs ossefs ore held for the benefit 
of its poircyhofders, ond ony divisible 
surplus fs refurned to its policyholders 
If] the form of dividends. 



Business is 

Affording Employees 

the Comfort of Security 






'Your company has decided to adopt a plan by which, if tt meets 
With approval, ait the men and women m your deporfmenls wiH receive 
fixed incomes for iife at retirement age. t w/ll exp/om Ihe plan. 



FEW men or women accumu* 
late property enough so that 
income may go on when earn- 
ings fail becouse of old age. 

Security as to the future^ the 
security that gives confidence 
and wipes out worry about old 
age, may be hod today without 
the help of relatives, personal 
friends or government. 

Security not born of hope or 
good intentions but based on 
stipulated payments actuarially 
determined and applied in strict 
accordance with Insurance 
principles. 

Such security provides a fixed 
income beginning at o prede- 
termined age and continuing 
for life. 



Employees, ranging from presi- 
dent to office boy, ore joining 
their employers in building up 
for themselves retirement in- 
comes through Retirement Plans 
administered and safeguarded 
by Life Insurance Companies* 

Employers are finding out that 
scientific Retirement Plans make 
for good will, open the paths of 
promotion and increase effi- 
ciency in their business. 

The Metropolitan has been ad- 
ministering Retirement Plans for 
industry for ten years. Its 
experience is freely open to 
business executives. 

A Metropolitan Field-Man will 
be glad to discuss examples of 
Retirement Plans now in suc- 
cessful operation. 



METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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always tried to impart individuality 
into our dwelling places. Perhaps this is 
because the "we/' so far as the home is 
concerned, means largely our wives - 
whose antif>dthy toward duplication is 
by no means confined to hats and 
gowns. 

Variety is obtainable 



the more familiar shapes have been 
adapted. Some place entire dependence 
upon the steel framing for rigidity and 
strength, others make the steel framing 
cooperate with other elements of the 
building in carrying the load. Several 
types of steel joists and flooring have 
also been evolved. An index to the ac- 
ceptance which these have already won 
may be had from the fact that one corn- 



sealed with a structural adhesive. The 
exterior siding is of cream-colored por- 
celain-enameled shingles. Interiors of 
the walls are covered with gypsum 
boardi permitting wall paper or other 
decorative finish. The hollow channels 
in the steel core are blocked at frequent 
intervals as a further insulant. 

Two workmen, using two torches and 
one welding outfit, handled the welding 
on the site. No special handling equip- 
ment nor scaffolding was required- 

A number of novel features are em- 
bodied in the house, which contains 
seven rooms, two baths, basement recre- 
ation room, double Rsrage and roof so- 
larium and play space. This last can be 
flooded in winter and used as a skating 
rink. Equipment includes an all-electric 
kitchen, air-conditioning, and an electric 
moulding placed near the baseboard in 
each room which allows electrical equip- 
ment to be plugged in at any point. 
Glass in the exterior doors is lowered 
with a crank, like automobile windows. 
Roll screens arc attached to the top of 
the ^lass and are drawn down whenever 
the latter is lowered. Thus screen doors 
are eliminated. Floors are covered with 
linoleum or hardwood and ceilings with 
acoustical tile and plaster. 

Highly fire-resistant, this house is also 
said to be lightning, rat and vermin 
proof. The enameled shingles on the 
exterior require no painting, and when 
soiled can be washed down 
with a garden hose. While 
an accurate figure as to the 
cost of the house is not yet 
available, it is said to be 
comparable to that for 
frame construction. 

Enameled shingles 

ANOTHER all-steel house, 
completed in October in 
Cleveland by the Ferro En- 
amel Corporation, also has 
a porce la i n - en amel ed sh ingle 
exterior, but uses a steel 
frame built of three by 
three and one -half inch 
angles. Siding is of fiber 
insulating board. sand* 
wiched between two steel 
sheets. Metal lath is fas- 
tened on the interior of the 
frame and the space be- 
tween this lath and the 
laminated siding sheets is 
filled with mineral wool insulation. The 
interior finish is of acoustical plaster. 
Enameled shingles are also used on the 
roof, which is of a conventional style. 
Factory fabrication was used largely in 
this housct too. Erection time was said 
to be only about half that required for 
similar types of construction with con- 
ventional materials. 

Eight rooms, garage, and a combined 
porch and terrace are included in the 
house, which is air-conditioned. Ex- 



BUT this is a danger that can readily 
be avoided. A variety of architectural 
styles already have been evolved in 
steel- framed houses, and the all-steel 
houses seem quite as susceptible to di- 
versification of appearance. Neither is 
the all-steel house necessarily uncon- 
ventional in appearance^ despite the vast 
publicity which has been accorded the 
more radical designs. Actual construc- 
tion, in fact, has been confined largely 
to houses of conservative pattern. The 
reason of course is our human reluc- 
tance to accept any too-radical innova- 
tion in appearance, a trait which— to 
revert to the automotive field again- 
motor car makers have wisely recog- 
nized in their slow and cautious ad- 
vance toward the ultimate goal of per- 
fectly stream-lined automobiles. Per- 
haps we can also be educated to accept 
the more radical Functionalist designs 
in our residences, but the process prom- 
ises to t>e a long one. 

A final and vital factor in the consid- 
eration of both steel -framed 
and all-steel houses is cost. 
If such houses are to win the 
widest acceptance they must 
be both better and cheaper 
than comparable houses of 
competing materials. Of 
some 60 systems of steel- 
framed and all-steel con- 
struction thus far evolved, 
one or two claim to have 
hurdled this cost obstacle 
successfully. Several other 
systems come close to the 
mark, and their backers see 
prospects of cutting their 
costs below those of com- 
peting materials. 

Two companies, for ex- 
ample, are cooperating in the 
showing of a seven -room 
steel housCp costing $5,000, 
at the Century of Progress 
in Chicago. Another com- 
pany plans to offer com- 
pletely equipped houses, in 
which steel, concrete and brick are the 
basic materials, for less than $5,000» in- 
cluding site, 

A brief review of some of these sys- 
tems of construction is in order. A num- 
ber of systems of steel flooring and 
framing are already in wide use. In 
most of these the parts are bolted to- 
gether, although welding is being in- 
creasingly used. In some framing sys- 
tems special designs have been devel- 
oped for the structural parts; in others 



pany s floor system, which combines 
steel and concrete, is now in use in some 
3,000 homes. 

Although steel framing and flooring 
have made definite progress, no imiw- 
tant demand has yet developed for res- 
idences entirely covered with steel. Re- 
cent developments in all-steel house con- 
struction are expected to change this 
condition radically* however. 

Noteworthy among the new develop- 
ments IS a frameless steel house, com- 
pleted near Cleveland in October by In- 
sulated Steel, Inc.* in cooperation with 
the American Rolling Mill Company, 
Sheet metal, little thicker than a dime, 
is used throughout this house. 17 tons 
being required. Walls are of steel sheets, 
story-high, which have channels two 
inches deep by six inches wide pressed 
into them lengthwise. These were as- 
sembled and welded in large sections at 
the factory. Floors and roof are made 
of steel strips 28 inches wide pressed 
into step-like shapes— **treads" 11 




In the small-house field, steel framing is also 
being combined with walls of asbestos panelling 



inches wide with a six-inch "riser" be- 
tween — which are butted together and 
welded to form a series of metal boxes 
six inches high by ten wide. After the 
first floor was in place, the lower wall 
sections were set up and welded to the 
foundation cap and floor. Then the sec- 
ond floor, second story walls, roof and 
roof parapet were welded into place. 
The exterior of the walls is faced with 
a heavy layer of board, fastened to the 
steel with a spirally threaded nail and 




WHERETO BUY IT service directs your 

prospects to your authorized dealers . . . 



DonH subject your prospects to a gales-barrage from competitorB. 

You can avoid this by listing your local dealers (names, addrcBses 
and iclepliooe numbers) under your own trade name in the "Where 
to Buy It" pages of the classified telephone book. 

"Where to Buy It'^ lias demonstrated its effectiveness to national 
advertisers and Bcctional manufacturers alike. Included in the Ibt 
of Wliere to Buy It*' users are such names as; Stromberg^Carlson, 
Coodrich, Kaybestos, Buick, General Electric (refrigerators), and 
Libbey-Owens^Ford- 

Whether your distributiou is national, sectional^ or spotty^ 
"Where to Buy It" can follow it exactly. This service is available 
in directories serving 2!^,000 separate cilie.H and towns, . 

Ask your advertising and sales counsel for full information — 
rates, dealer tie-ups, etc- Or write or telephone i Trade Mark 
Service Manager, American Telephone and Telegraph 
Co., 195 Broadway* New York (EXchange 3-9800)— or 
311 West Washington Street, Chicago (OFFiciol 9300). 





> are provid- 

i , , i is used in a 

variety ol ways in the interior. The 
CQ&i is put at approximately $15,000. 

Still another Cleveland devTlopment, 
on a smaller scale, is a steel and asbestcm 
house that is built to sell, with site, for 
$5,500- This house, too. is partly fac- 
tory-fabricated, and uses a steel frame 
with panel wall sections of rigid asbestos 
backed within by air-cell asbestos in- 
sulation. 

These are the most recent actual de- 
velopmaita in steel housing. They point 
the trends in this type of construction 
and offer something of a gauge of the 
possibilities and potentialities. 

Steel men see encouragement 

LEADERS of the steel industry view 
the situation with varying degrees of op- 
timism. They point to the fact that man 
has always turned to the best and most 
easily available building material for his 
home* 

They look back with some satisfaction 
to the growing use of steel in building 
houses in the past 20 years, first for 
collateral purposes— lathing, sash and 
so forth— and more recently for pri- 
mary construction. 

They see in these forces, and in prog- 
ress in technique and design, attractive 
possibilities for developing a steadily in- 
creasing demand for steel-framed 
houses, with an attendant increase in 
steel tonnage — probably in the form of 
small rolled shapes and bars. 

As to prospects for all-steel houses, 
the industry *s leaders are divided. Some 
feel that this field is still insufficiently 
developed to warrant any general con- 
clusions as to its extent and direction 
of development. Others feel that poten- 
tialities will be translated into actuali- 
ties, and that within a comparatively 
5hort time 



Building Credit 

STEPHEN GIRARD, bom in France 
and made a citizen of Pennsylvania m 
his twenty -ninth year, probably did 
more to strengthen the credit of this na- 
tion when it was young than any other 
private citizen. 

In 1810, with $1,000,000 which he 
had deposited in London, he bought 
shares of the greatly depreciated stock 
of the Bank of the United States, there- 
by tremendously boosting Europe's con- 
fidence in the securities of this Govern- 
ment. 

In 1814 he subscribed for 95 per cent 
of the United States war loan of S5.000,- 
000. Before he did so, only 520,000 of 
the loan had been disposed of. Then, 
when this big buy had put a premium 
on the securities, he offered much of his 
holdings to others at par.— J. H. 
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Three square feet of desk - top space, and 
Lbirty minuter of your Lime, are ail we ask 
to demonstrate the profit -making appUca- 
tions of Addressograph-Multigraph equipment p 

The principles of Addrei*soj^raph and Multigrapb 
operation are embodied in haud^ofierated models 
which eapably prove, before your own eyes^ the 
practical value of these maebines« 

If yon have thought of the Addreiisograph only as 
an addressing machine, and the Mulli^raph only 
ms a letter duplicating machine, the demont»tration 
will pra%e a surprise. 

The Addresfiograph will handle an amazing 
number of forms in your busineiiA^^ — payroll sheets, 
pri>duetlan forms, time clock c^rds, route sheets. 



envelopes, statements, invoices, shipping tags, etc. 
with 100% accuracy and great economies. 

At 40% average saving, the Multigraph can 
produce a high quality of ink-printed and ribbon- 
duplicated Mork, ranging from simple bulletins to 
color work, with remarkable speed and savings. 

You can install Addressograph-Multigraph 
equipment on easy payment terms — paying out 
of operating savings instead of capital. Let us 
demonstrate today, in time to help your first 
quarter profits. No obligation whatever. 

Consult the ''Where To Buy It" section of your 
telephone directory fur name of your nearest Sales 
Agent, or write direct, Adtlressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio* 
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MAKING AND SAVING MONEY FOR EVERY BUSINESS-EVERY DAY 
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Science is Ready for the Upturn 



By HARRISON E. HOWE 



ALTHOUGH we have been hedring less 
aboyt research recently than before the de- 
press ion, this does not mean that industrial 
laboratories have been idle, They have mere- 
ly been silent — and for good reason. Many 
of them are about ready to break that silence* 
Some have broken it already. Here are some 
of the things they have announced 



I NDUSTRIAL research can- 
not be measured at the mo- 
ment in terms of new things 
introduced into commerce, 
inquiry has shown research 
to be going on with less inter- 
ruption than in previous times 
of economic stress. Industries 
learned their lesstin a decade 
ago when several leaders prac- 
tically abandoned their re- 
search programs only to see 
more far-sighted competitors 
leading the procession in less 
than a year. 

The research laboratories 
continue, though on a reduced 
tmsis, but the pubUc is not yet 
permitted to see all the results. 
There is vastly more working 
than talking. Those who pos- 
sess advantage's gained through 
an accumulation of knowledge 
are carefully guarding this as- 
set because all realize how competitive commercial develop- 
ment will be when once the upswing is strong and unmis- 
takable. 

There is reason to believe that those industries which have 
established and well supported laboratories are ready with 
a number of improvements, but to put these into the market 
means exr>enditure of money for extensive development as 
well as for commercial introduction. Things have been going 
pretty fast the past few years; so fast in some industries 
that one advance could not be thoroughly digested and paid 
for before another came along. It has t>een shown that to de- 
velop simultaneously all the worth while promising discov- 
eries of a well organized and directed research group might 
easily embarrass even a financially strong concern. It is a 
paradox, but nevertheless true, that too much success might 
break a manufacturer if he tried to cash in through adequate 
development on all his research returns at the same time. A 
number have learned this lesson. They are now inclined to 




Research has been directed toward 
a wider use of glass containers 



Individual servings in tubes 
help the ice cream dealer 

make the most of each invention, 
holding sf)me of the most promis- 
ing for development only when it 
is apparent that the market is 
ready for them. 

Much of the research of the 
past year has had to do with ac- 
complishing the impossible within 
the plant. The chemical industry, 
where a production of, say, 100 
tons a day was once believed to be 
the minimum possible operation, 
has learned how to produce 50» or 
25, or, perhaps, even ten tons a day with reasonable satisfac- 
tion. The whole manufacturing program has been gone over 
until costs have been reduced to the limit. Days of depression 
have been days of severe education. The lesson has been 
learned so thoroughly that just a little better business and. 
oh! what [profits would be made! 

Hydrogcnatioti has become impartant 

THE hydrogenation of petroleum and some of its fractions 
has proceeded in a way not predicted when this research was 
undertaken. Most i^eople looked upon hydrogenation as a 
prcxress which would be useful at some distant future date 
when the ordinary sources for gasoline were more nearly de- 
pleted. But the products of hydrogenation have already be- 
come important. When the introduction of large numljers 
of kerosene burners in the cook stoves of New England neces- 
sitated an increase in the production of kerosene of a certain 
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If It's 

NEW IDEAS You Want. . . 



A NEW ENGLAND manufarturer dropped in to 
see us. The first thing he said was; '*Yoti certainly 
hit the huUVeye with lhat article, *Why I Do My 
Compaity^s Buying/ in the August Piations Busi- 
ness, 

"I woke up early this morning in my hotel, and 
turned to Nation^ s Business for something to 
read. Leafing through the magazine, I came to lhal 
article oii price-cutting. Garretson^s ideas on the 
iraporlance of sound economic buying made me 
stop and do some thinking! 

want to have that article reprinted and put 
into the hands of every executive in my industry. 
It will do every one of them good to read such a 
sane discussion right now, 

^*One idea hke that a year," he added, "^^makes 
Nation s Business a good investment. One idea 
like that a month makes your magazine well worth 
any business man^s time." 

WE DON'T EXPECT every article in Nations 
Business to appeal to every one of our readers. A 
magazine is not built that way. But every business 
man will find at least one sound idea which he can 
use in each issue of Nations Business. Most of 
them find more than that. 

Sound ideas today are important. A single idea 




may spell the difference between profit and loss 
in a business — between progress and obsolescenee ! 
If you are k business man, you need ideas— and 
you will find them in Nation s Business. 
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sort, the hyd rofjv nation pmcess w^^^ this 
dfrnand. The introduction of the burners themselves indicates 
what can be done with a new product, even in times like 
these, if the product is right and the market is but ready for it. 

Advertisements have already told us much of new types of 
lubricants made possible by this hydrogenation process. The 
rearrangement of the molecule to produce a more nearly ideal 
lubricant by the hydrogenation route finds competition with 
a synthetic lubricating oil derived from the very parafiin 
which until lately has been one of the ingredients to be sepa- 
rated at all costs from lubricants, particularly those used in 
cold weather. 

The laboratory often discovers things that become useful 
only in the future, but it is rarely that a process conceived 
to be of greatest importance many years hence begins to 
pay some return almost immediately. 

With this continent's great resources in raw materials for 
paper manufacture, it is difficult to realize that, in some 
countries, paper is more highly prized. In some South Amer- 
ican countries, trees from which pulp might be made are in- 
accessible to the consuming centers, Transportation does not 
exist, and pulp has long been imported from Scandinavia, 
Finland, and Canada. A chemical engineer who developed 
his process under the conditions of his native Italy, where 
neither wood nor straw can be wasted, has erected and is 
successfully optTating a mill in Argentina with wheat straw 
as the raw material. Peculiar economic conditions make possi- 
ble the operation of a chlorine process using cheap hydroelec- 
tric power and salt The by*producis, caustic soda and re- 
fined table salt, find a ready market and the papers are 
bringing a certain self-containedncss in paper to our South 
American neighbor. A similar enterprise is now being planned 
in Chile. In our own country a process for paper pulp from 
straw has been perfected and a mill has been erected. How- 
ever, with the present low prices for pulp there is no incentive 
for operating this plant. 

A great deal of ingenuity has been applied to containers. 
The most casual observer can scarcely fail to see the tendency 
toward package goods in the retail trade. Many of these 
present a research problem- One of the active trade associa- 
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Cellular cushions made from latex are a recent 
development tn the field of rubber manufacture 



tiuns has been much concerned with glass containers and 
its research has tx'en directed toward a wider use of glass 
for foods* The thermal shtKk which such containers must 
withstand introduces a difficulty, as does the strain to which 
many containers are subject in transportation and general 
handling. 

The rapid spread of the freezing processes has meant a re- 
search into leak-proof fiber-base containers which will hold 
foodstuffs during freezing and, when thoroughly frozen, 
present an attractive appearance. Metal foils, impregnated 
cartons, lacquered boards, Cellophane, and other such ma- 
terials, including some of the synthetic resins, are called 
upon to meet these new conditions. Scientists are investigat- 
ing the influence of color upon the keeping qualities of vari- 
ous commodities. It is reported that potato chips keep much 
better in a green Cellophane container than in one of any 
other color, and colored glass is also being examined with 
similar objects in view. 

Improving the paper bag 

LAST summer a paper bag appeared which was said to pre- 
vent ice cream from melting for a maximum of two and one- 
half hours, depending upon where the package was stored. 
The container consists of an outer and inner bag with a fiber 
pad bt*tween them which acts as an insulator after the ice 
cream in a carton has been put inside. For small deliveries the 
bag has proved its worth. 

Just as color has long been the dominant factor in sales 
w^ork, we now find perfumery entering the lists. Some time 
ago one manufacturer hit upon a certain scent as a sort of 
trade mark, but later investigations show that it can have 
much more imjwtance. Perfumes, properly used, seem to 
have an actual sales api-)eal. A little while ago a group of 
college students investigated the influence of odor as a factor 
in the choice of hosiery. They called on 250 housewives. Each 
student displayed four pairs of hose, identical in color, pat- 
tern, and style, but boxed separately and perfumed different- 
ly. One pair was just as it came from the factory. The others 
were perfumed respectively sachet, fruity, and narcissus. 
Eight per cent of the housew^ives chose the natural; 18 per 
cent the sachet; 24 the fruity; and 50 per cent narcissus. It 
remains to be seen how extensively this will develop in in* 
dustry. but at any rate the prospects are interesting. 

Speaking of stockings, an interesting experiment was con- 
ducted this past year with stockings treated with materials 
which were distinctly repulsive to mosquitoes. 

For a long time the textile manufacturer has wished for 
noncreasing cottons and rayons. The advantage of such ma- 
terial is obvious. A manufacturer in England casting about 
for something new to develop determined to produce non- 
creasing fabrics. His research unit worked diligently and the 
result has been announced. Details of the process are lacking 
as yet, but a way has been devised whereby a small amount 
of one of the numerous synthetic resins is introduced within 
the individual fiber. It does not affect the color or any other 
properties of the material, but the advantage sought is said 
to have been won. 

The man w^ho dispenses ice cream in cones and other small 
portions sells a smaller volume than he buys. The shrinkage 
is not due alone to melting but td the fact that he loses a 
certain amount of air which is beaten into the finest tex- 
tured creams. As he buys by volume, he buys some air. Not 
until a continuous process of freezing was found which de- 
livers the frozen cream into tubes containing the right 
amount for individual service has it been [possible to sell as 
much air as he bought. This development is on a commercial 
^cale. being used by at least one of the large producers and 
distributors of ice cream. The tubes of individual servings 
are bundled into a package which fits into the standard stor- 
age can. 

Those who find it necessary to w^age continuous war upon 
insects are watching the development of rotenone as an in 
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secticide. This is one of the plant extracts used in the Tropics, 
particularly to poison fish which are then gathered by hand. 
As rotenone is not toxic to warm-blooded animals, the fish 
are eaten without hazard. Rotenone sprays are found efFec* 
tive as contact insecticides, but as a coating on plants kill 
the biting and sucking insects as well. It had been hoped 
that rotenone sprays might displace arsenical sprays on ap- 
ples and other fruits but» unfortunately, the rotenone soon 
loses its toxicity on exposure to bright light. 

Research is now seeking some derivative of the material 
which is not light-sensitive or to find some means of protect- 
ing the rotenone from the light. Prospects of extensive use 
of the material in other directions are such that efforts are be- 
ing made greatly to increase the supply of raw material. 

Compounds have been discovered which will prevent gum 
formation in anti*knock gasoline without diminishing the 
knock-suppressing elements. Cracked gasoline will benefit by 
this discovery. This gasoline is known to be superior to 
straight-run gasoline in anti-knock rating, but, when stored, 
cracked gasoline tends to combine with oxygen from the air 
and to form gummy or resinous products which deposit as 
a hard vamish-like layer in the gasoline lines and the intake 
system of the engine. 

One of the new compounds is known as parabenzylamino- 
phenol. One molecule of it will prevent one hundred thou- 
sand molecules of the cracked gasoline from combining with 
oxygen* Different laboratories are working on this problem 
and other anti-gum compounds under various names have 
already appeared. 

New interest has been aroused in powdered metals. They 
have been used for decoration, as for example in bronze 
paints and lacquers, and. as catalysts, have had their place 
in a number of chemical processes and reactions. Now they 
are becoming important in the manufacture of small parts, 
particularly bearings and bushings. A typical oilless bearing 
is made of 90 parts of copper, ten of tin, and from one to 
four parts of electric furnace graphite. Such a mixture is 
pressed into the form of a sleeve. It is then given a heat 
treatment with time and temperature regulated so there is a 
welding action at the multitude of contacts between metal 
particles. While hot, the article is submerged in lubricating 
oil and becomes saturated with it. Such bearings have high 
crushing strength and exude oil under conditions which 
might otherwise result in a dry bearing- In use, the absorbed 
oil is not depended upon to provide all the lubrication but, 
properly supplied with additional oil. such bearings give an 
efficiency approaching that of ball or roller bearings. 

Better soap is being made 

THE first great advance in many years in detergents has 
been consummated within the past year. The production and 
application of the higher alcohol sulfonates in the perfection 
of detergents has already found a demand of 400,000 pounds 
a year on the continent and these materials are being intro- 
duced into the United States. Some of their remarkable 
properties when used in soaps include the ability to cleanse 
thoroughly fibers which customarily become matted in the 
washing process. Indeed a number of materials that have 
been difficult to cleanse satisfactorily seem to yield to treat- 
ment when these sulfonated higher alcohols are used* 

For years attention has been focused periodically upon 
the damage due to sulfur fumes in the air of cities, whether 
industrial centers or not. It has come to be recognized that 
the indifferently fired household heating unit may contribute 
as much sulfur dioxide to the air as the industrial plant 
where it pays to control the fires. Several lines of attack are 
being followed. Some are devising means for scrubbing the 
sulfur fumes from the stack gases before it reaches the at- 
mosphere. Others believe that the sulfur can be removed 
from coal before it is burned. Under the latter plan, ground 
coal is treated at the mines with an acid solution of ferric 
sulfate, then washed and heated in the presence of hydrogen 
which would remove the remaining sulfur in the form of 



hydrogen sulfide, A part of the sulfur could be recovered for 
commercial use* 

Concurrently, methods for detecting the degree of sulfur 
dioxide concentration in the atmosphere have been perfected. 
This is an important step in keeping the concentration low 
enough to prevent damage to paint and other protective 
coatings in cities and to crops and forests in rural districts. 

Sound absorption has grown to be a question of impor- 
tance and a number of firms are manufacturing materials 
useful in shutting out the hubbub of the modern city. Ft is 
reported that there were seven such concerns in 1929. There 
were 18 in 1930, and 23 in 193 L 

Many new rubber products 

DEVELOPMENT of means for transporting latex from 
the rubber trees of the Orient to the factories of America 
without substantial change in the material means much to the 
rubber industry. Simplicity in manufacture and products 
with certain superior physical properties are among the ad- 
vantages. Latex has made possible electrolytic deposition. 
It has given a new direction to manufacture involving im- 
pregnation of fabrics, treads, and cords, and has led to a 
vast amount of research in cements, adhesives, sealing com- 
pounds, and articles produced by extrusion. 

The field of insulation has seen advances due to de- 
proteinized latex, one investigator stating that, in the case 
of hard rubber, the break-down voltage can be increased 300 
to 400 per cent by first treating the latex with caustic soda 
to destroy the proteins present. Cellular cushions are made 
from comptmnded latex froth and, in manufacture of carpets 
and rugs, the material has been used to penetrate the struc- 
ture of the back of the goods, thereby imbedding the loop 
of the pile yam and providing a layer of rubber to prevent 
slippage of the floor covering. Latex has penetrated the paint 
industry, the paper industry, and the shoe and leather in- 
dustry. In the latter, when used as a binding material, it has 
given a variety of mid-soles in which various cellulose fibers 
have been employed. Some of the best rubber soles are now 
made from felt fibers also bonded with latex. These are said 
not to spread, do not mark fl(X)r surfaces, are waterproof, 
and insulate against hot and cold surfaces. At the same time 
they are sufficiently porous to be comfortable. 

Vulcanized latex finds application all the way from a 
chewing gum base to use as a film in which tropical fruits 
may be sealed prior to transportation. It has been found 
advantageous in the manufacture of milk bottle stoppers, 
rubber-lined bc^ttle caps, dental rubber, meteorological bal- 
loons, and in a variety of dipped goods such as surgeons' 
and electricians' gloves. The abrasive particles in cutting 
wheels are bound with it, driving belts and gaskets are made 
from it, and even rope is impregnated with latex. It has even 
been suggested that, with the low price of rubber, we may 
find latex applied to roadway surfaces, much as asphalt is 
used, and that a blanket of it would be useful for covering 
athletic grounds and similar areas which must be kept in 
good condition. Dried latex in powder form, including com- 
pounding materials, offers many advantages for molding. 
The material is offered in various combinations beginning 
with the white milk-like juice of the tree and extending on 
to masses of the dry material made ready for the rubber 
products manufacturer. Its only competitor thus far is 
DuPrene, the synthetic rubber-like material announced last 
year from the laboratories of the du Pont Company. 
DuPrene has a finer particle size than the particles of rubber 
latex and possesses qualifications which better suit it than 
rubber to certain types of uses. 

With the upturn in business which has apparently come 
to stay, we may confidently look forward to the gradual in- 
troduction of newer and better materials and to marked 
improvements in several of the older ones. Research has made 
a place for itself in industry, and that place will be enlarged 
and assured by the regulated flow of results which will con- 
tinuously find their way to market. 
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Canada Likes the Sales Tax 




5l'I*i*o?iK y^ii are in Chioaf^o vi;iin 
to i^a lo Nt*w Orl*^an>» Travel hy liiiul 
—21 Imur^. Fly AnuTirMn Airway*, 
Inr,— h*MirH. V KiviiijE of 12 hours to 
"uw fin l u'Mi. - nr ph^asiiire. 

Yiiij am lr»i\^ 1 in rlr;in comfort and 
M'cyriry, in hr.ir - il 1 il-nr phiiii*-. o\fi' 
1 11 e n u t i <»i 1 i 1 1 1.' ; V 1 1 1 r r i ra ri V i r ^« a y i 
hvslpni — itnd s«i on I he Gterafip, fir^ 
thirds of yottr travel time. 

Tlie C.lrvK^land'Diillfls Irip is eul 
(rmn 30 houri; {by land) to IIU. For 
I he roa.'^t-lo-roatil trip hy Ampricati A ir- 
is ay j* you nrril mtfy tmf bn%ini>s.i ihtv! 
From JS^^w York I0 I}o.'*ioii the 
time i!» 2 hoiiri, St. Louij^ [hill.w. 
7 hoiir^. Alt»ariy lo Clevt^larifl, 2 
houri^, Loui^villt' to flou-tiirt. II huurs. 
Dallas to Loa Anpi^I^^, HVi houra. 

Add an Am*'rii\ifi Airways limr* 
liddt^ to your toUrriion, ^ludy the 
daily schedules, and sa%c viduahlc 
hours on your next trip, R*''t***rviiiiom 
from Po^ilal T<»lr^ruph, W**?iTrrn I riion, 
holtd«, travel agrni ies h>< al Atiu-ri- 
can Airways o (IS res* Amcriraii Air- 
ways, Inc-T 220 N, 4th Si^ St, Louis, Mo. 

f ■« Air Jtfiilfj it arrlttfB m^rU^r and frtw bmt" 
trr attrniiitn uhi*** ff^'it'rd. , . , ! if C^n* 
Aif EM-ftrrwi fur ftttl dttv-antl^nifxht *rr- 
tritm iiil pariM of ihe country. 
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(Continued from page 31) 
Yet it should in any event aimttnt to 
less than six \m cent of the retail price. 
Theoretically it should be increased by 
the same percentage as the manufac^ 
turer s price is increased by the retailer. 
Practically it does not always work out 
that way. 

In some ca^^ the tax will tend to bt* 
absorbed in part by wholesalers or rt- 
tailers. In other cases, the tax may tend 
to widen their marRin as they jump 
their retail price to the nearest con- 
venient round figure. 

When the tax was increased last year 
I it created a problem for manufacturers 
and retailers 0/ fixed price merchandise. 
One big cigarette company absorbed 
the tax and cut out its premium coupons. 

On the whole, the public has had no 
reason to feel the jump within a pt*riod 
of two years from one per cent lo six 
per cent. Prices have bt^n coming down 
so rapidly that the cost of living has 
btw reduced despite the higher sales tax. 

The most efficient rate 

WHAT is theoretically the correct rale, 
the one that wilt produce the largest 
revenue with the least burden upon the 
business man or consumer, has never 
been determined in Canada from ex- 
perience- 
But it is doubtful if even the six 
per cent rale would have been so pas- 
I sively aca^pted by the Canadian public, 
had it not been imposed in 1934 when 
the tariff itself was being reduci^d and in 
1932 when prices were coming down. 

Most of the administrative problems 
that w-ould arise in the imposition of 
a sales tax by the United States have 
been met by Canada. Canada has done 
the experimental work. 

Some points Canada has learned are : 

1. The necessity of collecting the tax 
only once in any series of transactions. 

2, The necessity of imposing the tax 



in such a way that unfair advanta^ 
shall not be given to any partioilar 
type of merchandising such as the fac- 
tory owned chain, etc. For instance if a 
licensed manufacturer bills goods lo his 
anlicensrt'd wholesale branches he must 
calculate the tax after allowing for a 
fair profit. 

If the manufacturer sells to his own 
retail stores the taxable wholesale price 
is fixed by the Gos^emment. 

3. The neassity of having Ihe tax 
billed un the invoice so that it is clearly 
paid by the purchaser and not by the 
seller. 

Politics has little influence 

CANADA has learned also thai a sales 
tax is capable of a ctTtatn amount of 
ptditical influence. For instance in draw- 
ing up a list of exemptions certain 
classics of producers whose political in- 
fluence is strong can be freed from the 
worry of the tax. This d(xs ntjt imply 
that all the exemptions are fHililical 
Most of them are thoroughly proper. 
For instance^ in any country there 
would be rather general op{M»sition to a 
sales tax on the peopIe^s primary^ staple 
fcwl prcxiucts. 

And it would cost more than it is 
worth to attemjit to imixise the tax ufKm 
small retailers manufacturing their own 
merchandise, such as custom laibrs, 
picture framers, shm*makers, and show 
card makers. 

It would probably sum the situation 
up fairly to say that, in Canada, busi- 
ness likt^s the salts tax, not t>ecause it 
likes taxation, but because the sales tax 
is the least of a number of i>ossible 
tax evils. 

And further that the consumer is 
largely passive bt^ause the tax is con- 
cealed in the final sale price of what he 
buys and he is not mnstantly reminded 
that on nearly every purchase he makes 
he is paying a lax. 



Higgling Irritates Business Men 



THE BOOKKEEPER in the fet^ 
and seed store looked sour. 
"Old Joe Daskam just phtmed 
me that he was sending his son down 
to pay their bill You wouldn't think 
that would make me Itxjk sour? You 
don't know Joe. 

'*He's a higgler: and he gets my goat 
about once a month. 

'M suppose pretty much all business 
used to be done on a basis of hig- 
gling, A generation ago a man used to 
j go into a store to buy a pair of shoes 
I or a ton of bran or ten pounds of sugar 



and tr>^ to banter the price down> 
"Partly he did that to save money; 
but more he did it to get the feeling that 
he was getting the better of the mer- 
chant or making a better bargain than 
his neighbor. Ile*d argue ten minutes to 
get a pair of shoe laces thrown in with 
his shoes. 

**There still is a big part of busine^^s 
where higgling is natural, and I sup;)ose 
it's proper. 

"Opinions can honestly differ as to 
the value of a cow or an old house of 
a used car; and the only way a sale can 
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l>e nmdv is to map kk*ii^ back and forth 
lill ihi* two parties can come lu an agree- 
ment. 

"But nitrchants who stU standard 
goods have been steadily moving away 
from the practice o( higgling Tor a long 
time; and a good thing, too. Higgling 
costs time, if nothing else. 

Scientific pricing 

"ANY merchant deserving the name 
tries to price his goods scientifically. 
Anybody who comes in here h free to 
buy our feeds if he likes the goods and 
the prices; if he doesn*t, he can walk 
out. and no hard feelings. 

**01d Joe Daskam won*t deal that 
way. The last time he bought a load of 
bran it weighed a ton and twenty 
pounds. He wanted us to call it a ton. 
and I refused. 

"Then he called my attention to the 
fact that he always trades here, and 
ought to have some special considera- 
tion on that account. 1 told him he al- 
ways trades here because he is sure of 
the quality of stuff he gets here, and the 
other feed store is away at the far end 
of town. 

"Then he brought up the fact that 
he is well fixed; we are sure of our 
pay; and he thought he ought to have 
a little discount on that score. And I 
countered with the statement that he 
couldn't get trusted here at all if we 
didn't regard him as solvent, 

"We have treated him exactly this 
same way for ten years, and he hasn't 
learned a thing. He keeps picking away 
at us to try to get some little advantage 
for himself that we don't give other cus- 
tomers. 

"On the phone just now he said. VFm 
sending my son down to pay my bill 
I have it all figured up. Give me any 
discounts you can, I think you ought to 
knock off that twenty fx>unds of bran,' " 

No profit in higgling 

**DO YOU think your customer's cus- 
torn of higgling ovtfr every deal has 
profited him anything?** I asked. 

*'Not a cent» so far as we are con- 
cerned. The reverse of that, if anything. 
Sometimes we will get in an especially 
nice lot of clover seed, for example. We 
may buy it and plan to sell it at the 
same price as another lot that is a shade 
lower in germination. Fll get on the 
phone and call in a few of our best cus- 
tomers to get the prime seed. Do I call 
Joe Daskam? I do notT' 

I countered with, "I should think you 
would occasionally, especially i f Daskam 
trades with you on a big scale/' 

"He doesn't. He*s a good, reliable, 
small-scale customer, 

"You never saw a higgler who does 
anything on a big scale/' 

—Ronald Foxcroft 




Eye 
Appeal 

Profits 

The sales value of at .Sii|ieri4ir I^u4*kuge 




Keen merchandisers realize th;ir EYE APPEAL 
is one of rhe most important requisites in making 
sales , , * This is especially true of packaged ^oods. 

Notice how often a purchaser selects one prod- 
uct in preference to anotherj chiefly because of a 
superior packiig^e. And in most cases the choice 
is wisely made — for the public has learned by ex- 
perience that the better products are invariably in 
modern, attractive packarjcs, scientifically designed 
to keep the goods in first-class condition. 

Competition for the ctjnjiumer's favor has made 
package standards higher than ever before. And 
the makers of packat^ing machinery and package 
material have kept abreast of this trend. 

New Posfiibllitiei^ lu Package Design 

TodAy ^ou \mv€ a wuJc chuler in I he type of piiekag^c 
you may ui*— you cm dcsiigii a p:ickii^c especially suited 
to your product, a pM*kuge thut liu^ iiid i vidua lit y ;ind 
cye-appcaL 

Oar machines are m^tkhijr packa^^es with practiciilly 
evtrry known form of packaging niuterial — plain Cello- 
pliauc^ printed Cdlopliane, printed paper wrappers, glas^ine^ 
foilj tardboardj etc. — -and in a multitude of forms. 

Lower Costs with Moderii Machines 

A package improvement does not necessurily mean in- 
creased cost. Indeed J the very machines whkh make the 
improvement po^isible, often lower cos^t^ because of their 
higher efficiency* 

Consult Us 

With our wide experiencir^ and intimate knowledge of 
mfideni trends, we ran g^ive you real assistance in carrying 
out your package improvements. Consult our nearest ofEcc. 

PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 

Springfield, Mai^sachusetts 
New York CIlioetd Lli4 Anf^eq 
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What Customers Can Tell You 



By WILLIAM J. REILLy 

or tht Williim J, RmWy Compiny 



M 



Y PRODUCT is the best 
in the world/' screams 
John A. Manufacturer 
in 3 full page ad. 
"Says you!" is the 
consumtTs comeback. 

But Mr. Manufacturer doesn't hear 
because he docsnH give the consumer a 
chance to talk back. 

Frequently he doeisn*t even know who 
the otinsumtT is and where he lives. His 
representatives are calling on whole* 
salers and i>erhaps retailers, but they 
never meet the person w^ho uses the 
product. It's incredible that the master 
minds in marketing know so little about 
their markets. I've asked manufacturer 
after manufacturer. "Who uses your 
product and what do they think of it?" 
Very few really know. 

In a recent business conference I 
listened to a heated argument over what 
magazines should be used to advertise 
a certain product. After both sides had 
gotten tired and the meeting was about 
to break up. I asked the same old ques- 
tion ; 

"Who uses your product and where 
do they live? Maybie that would have 
something to do with what magazines 
are to be used— if they are to be used 
at all." 

There was a thunder of silence. No 
one knew. One man said his wife used 
it. Another mentioned his friend in the 
country. A third said that the upper 
classes use it. and then an entirely new 
argument boiled between him and the 
"head man" who contended that "every- 
body'* used it. 

The next morning I was out letting 
housewives tell me how to run the busi- 
ness. 

I couldn^t believe what they said— 
that the product wasn't any good for 
the purj-jose recommended in most of 
the advertising— that was the only pur- 
pose they didn't like the prtxiuct for— 
that they were using it for an entirely 
diflerent purpose. 

I got on a train and went to another 
city. Housewives told me the same thing 
there. Then in still another city, the 
same story. 

I came back to the office and found 
out that it's hard to convince an "ex- 
perienced" man of anything unless he 
thought of it ftrst. 

He called me a liar. So I invited him 



Ope RH APS you thtnlc you know «ll about your product, 
what it is sood For, who buys it, and lo on. But quite likely 
you don't, Mr. Reilly tells here vifhat happened to several 
other business men who thought the same thing but took the 
trouble to ask consumers what they thought about it 



to go out with me, talk with some house- 
wives and learn all about It from them. 
This he did. And saw the light. It was 
the first lime in his business career that 
he had ever gone out and talked with 
his market. He was all up^. 

The whole thing reminded me of the 
time a landscape painter told me that 
grass (as a rule) isn't green. I laughed. 
I had seen lots of grass. He took me out 
in the field, bent me over and told me 
to look through my legs at the grass and 
tell him what color it was. It wasn't 
green at alL It was three or four diflfer- 
ent colors. 

Consumers help manufacturers 

ITS pretty hard for any manufacturer 
to let the consumer take pot shots at his 
personal opinions. But when he does, he 
nearly always gets an earful. What he 
finds out ts usually so simple and ele- 
mentary that he has never given it any 
thought. For example, heres what a 
consumer told a sheet manufacturer: 

"Why. your darn sheets are not long 
enough to go around a mattress. The 
mister's feet come out at the tx)ttom of 
the bed every night/* 

He said she was crazy. To prove it he 
t(X)k the trouble to get the measure^ 
ments of a standard mattress and was 
knocked for a complete loss when he 
found that his sheets really weren*t long 
enough to be securely tucked under and 
still provide room enough for a person's 
feet. 

This sheet manufacturer is now mak- 
ing kmger sheets. And sales are up - 
thank you, 

A c(x>king fat manufacturer was tell- 
ing housewives in his advertisements 
how wonderful his product was for mak- 
ing biscuits. But when he gave Mrs. 
Consumer a chance to talk back, she 
told him ; 

"Don*t tell me your product is won- 
derful for biscuits. You tell me to keep 
it in the icebox. I come downstairs in 



the morning and pull that stuff out of 
the icebox and try to mix up some bis- 
cuits for breakfast, and it's hard as a 
rtKk. It won't mix.** 

So the manufacturer made his prod* 
uct easier to mix at icebox tem^xrrature. 

Consumers are just bubbling over 
with suggestions but so few manufac- 
turers give them a chance to express 
themselves, 

I know a manufacturer who really 
had something to crow about. Cus- 
tomers told me that his product was 
the bt*st that could he btmght. But the 
manufacturer didn't know it. lie had 
bec^n going along year after year doing 
a fairly good business. But he didn 1 
know his own strength. 

A more alert manufacturer of a com* 
jxling product talked with customers. 
Me found out how good Mr. Dull 
Manufacturer's product was. So he 
asked Mr. Dull how much his business 
was worth— plant, machinery^ product, 
trade mark, and all. 

After studying for several weeks, Mr. 
Dull reported that his business was 
worth at least five milli^m dollars but 
that he didn^t know whether he'd sell 
for that, Mr. Alert said, *'ril give you 
six million dollars." 

The Alert Manufacturing Company 
made a net juofit of thret? milfion dol- 
lars on that product the first year! This 
year Mr. Alert expects it to be his leader. 

A lot of manufacturers have some- 
thing to crow about but don't know it. 
And it's just too bad if their com- 
petitors find it out first. 

So many manufacturers make things 
too hard for themselves. They try to 
grab inspirations out of thin air. 

Smart manufacturers go out now and 
then to knock at doors and to get a 
load of "back talk" from consumers. 
Whether you think so or not, the con- 
sumer is the '*head man/* He*s the 
president, the board of directors, the 
whole works. Because it is he, in the 
last analysis, who dictates your policies 
and tells you how to run your business. 
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Making Hard Times Bring Tenants 



WHEN ownert of old buildings in Oakland^ CaliK, 
found renters slipping away to occupy newer struc- 
tures, they adopted a program which, although It 
cost some money , is proving a wise investment 



DURING the present period of retarded business ac- 
t tivity much interest has developed among prop- 
I erty owners and builders in the possibilties of 
f bringing business buildings of sturdy underlying 
construction up to modem standards by altera- 
tions that combine a pleasing appearance with a compara- 
tively low financial outlay. 

With low wages prevailing and many skilled men out of 
jobs, the labor cost for such 
work is lower than it has 
been in years. If the loca- 
tion is good and the build- 
ing fundamentally valuable, 
the banks can make the fi- 
nancing possible by sound 
loans. The Downtown 
Property Owners' Associa- 
tion of Oakland, Calif, has 
demonstrated the results to 
be obtained by such a pro- 
gram. 

The Association and the 
individual property owners 
comprising its membership, 
most of whose holdings were 
in the older business section 
of Oakland, faced the prob- 
lem of holding their tenants 
against the competition of- 
fered by newer buildings. 

Rents were down everywhere and the 
owners of the new buildings were re- 
ducing the cost of leases to a point 
where the inducement of cheaper rents 
in the older buildings was negligible. 
Further reductions by owners of the 
older buildings resulted in a return from 
the investment that in some instances 
was insufficient to meet the taxes. Ob- 
viously the only thing to be done was 
to replace the obsolete structures or re* 
model them so that they could compete 
on more nearly equal terms with newer 
structures. 

The As^ciation appointed a com- 
mittee of property owners to study the 
problem. An architect was appointed to 
examine the various buildings and to 
advise the committee upon the pos- 
sibilities and the approximate cost of 
alterations. 

Plans were worked out and architects' 
drawings showing what could be done 
in the way of effective alteration were 
submitted by the Property Owners' As- 




sociation to the individual owners of ftve or six buildings. 

Owners of two of the buildings first selected for study were 
so favorably impressed that financing was arranged, con- 
tracts let and the work begun within a few weeks. Both of 
these buildings have been completed. One of them is a two 
story building used for stores and offices. The window trim, 
cornices, cement quoins and all superfluous projections 
definitely dating the original construction of the build inR 
were removed. 

The change is striking. The cost was considered low and a 
further advantage resulted from the speed with which the 
work was completed. The entire alteration was finished 
within 30 days reducing the inconvenience and loss of busi- 
ness for tenants usually incurred when alterations are made. 
The second building, a five story department store, was 
completely refaced with encaustic tile, Plate glass was reset 
with chromium plated bars. The entrances were finished with 
tile floors and ceiling panels. Before the scaf- 
folding was removed the owners received an 
offer for the lease of the building. They have 
received several other offers since. Before re- 
modeling, this building had stood idle for more 
than a year. 

J. H. King, director of downtown devel* 
opmentp of the Downtown Property Owners' 
Association of Oakland, and under whose di- 
rection the program is being worked out, states 
that half a dozen more projects are being work- 
ed out and that two have received the approval 
of owners who are now making final arrange- 
ments before letting the contracts. 




As it looked above, this building stood vacant more than a 
year, A prospect appeared before remodeling was completed 
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The Map oi the Nation^s Business 



By FRANK GREENE 

Editor, Br«dffrect'i 




Business cotiditlotis 
as of November 1 



BUSINESS presented a checkered appearance in 
October, while in e^rlv November it either marlced 
time pending the election or, as in the case of com- 
modity prices^ sagged lower 

OCTOBER was a month of cross currents with 
I bt^arish elements tipping the scale. Early No- 
I vembtT. howtver. setmt^ to hold forth the idea 
' that the backswlng had spent its force and that 
a rally was in order. Preelection activilit*s ex- 
erted rather more than usuaJ influence; security and com- 
modity prices declined rather markedly until well into 
November, %viih farm products and their derivatives show- 
ing most effects. Wholesale trade particularly marked time 
pending clearer views of the outcome. Retail trade. afTected 
by spells of warm weather, sagged slightly. 

On the other hand the effect on industry was rather slight. 
Some heavy lines such as iron and steel gained ground; car- 
loadings expanded more than seasonally and railway earn- 
ings showed marked improvement over the dullness of last 
summer. All in all the situation may be said to have indi- 
cated a levelling off in which some favorable features ap- 
peared. 

Although bank sus|>ensiDns were rather numerous, these 
embarrassments, as well as regular commercial failures, were 
fewer than a year ago and signs were that credit conditions 
were loosening up a little. Money rates showed marked ease. 
Collections were slower than in September but trade and in- 
dustry as a whole were still well abi)ve earlier low levels. 

The textile industries and their sub-divisions, wholesale 
and retail, retained their earlier leadership and employment 
and pay rolls in these and other seasonal lint^ gained. 

Rural trade seemed more depressed than city business; this 






The map of 



Tilt map of 
A ftmr ago 



Evidence of the gradual improvement in general 
business is had in the continued contraction of 
the deeper shadows on the business map 
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not because of large current crop yMd$ ' 
but of heavy carryovers of leading grains 
and light export trade interest. Wheat 
prices in late October and early Novem* 
ber broke to new low levels; com, oats 
and rye were at the lowest since the 
middle 'nineties; and hogs» among the 
pioneers in the upward price movement, 
lost all their June and July advances. 
Beef cattle and hogs were still below the 
1931 level. 

Light industries do well 

OF THE textiles, cotton goods showed 
the most resiliency in manufacture but 
the down trend in the raw material in 
October affected prices in the goods 
market. 

Continued good export trade in raw 
cotton helped the rally in the coun- 
try's out-bound trade. Domestic use of 
cotton still exceeded a year ago. Silks 
did relatively well in September but 
October saw a reduction in mill takings. 
Shoes were among the called-for prod- 
ucts, although production was below 
earlier months. 

Crude petroleum showed a drop in 
output with a stiffening of prices. Many 
men returned to work in the central coal 
field— at lower wage scales. 

The automobile trade was quiet, fol- 
lowing the year*s lowest monthly output 
in September. October work was mainly 
in output of new models. Building 
showed a slight upturn but value of 
work permitted for was still well below 
a year ago. 

Wheat hurts agriculture 

THE importance of wheat in the agri- 
cultural scheme was shown in October 
when prices dropped ten cents a bushel 
at Chicago and Winnipeg future mar- 
kets. 

Except for a slight margin above the 
low of a year ago in the Southwest, 
prices were still well below the October, 
1931, low. It is possible for dry weather 
in parts of the Southwest to help save 
the farmer from himself but winter 
wheat seeding promises to cover 38,* 
000,000 acres. This is several million 
acres less than last fall but is still 
5,000,000 acres more than was actually 
harvested this year. 

The farmer seems to face the neces- 
sity of reducing wheat growing to a 
purely domestic basis dstd abandoning | 
export trade or being prepared to bid 
against the low prices asked by growers 
on newer, cheaper lands in Canada, 
Argentina and Australia. 

For the present the United States, like 
Russia, seems out of the export picture. 
Russians surplus seems to be needed at 
home whereas this country holds the 
largest supply on record with supplies 
from all export countries about double 
the estimated requirements of import 
countries. 




THIS ^^KEY" 
can unlock the gate 
to profitable new markets 



service ihrough laboratory research- 
To manufacturers, engineers and 
chemists we offer the cooperation of 
our technical staff and laboratories 
in the developmenl of new uses for 
Bakelite Resinoids, or in the ap- 
plication of Bakelite Materials — 
Molded, Laminated or Varnish — to 
their own special needs* To those 
interested we will mail copies of our 
booklets descrihitig these Bakelite 
materials* Ask for Bookletd IM, 
ILand IV- 



In bakelite RESINOIDS, or the 
materials made from ihem^ many 
manufacturers have discovered the 
"Key" that unlocks the gate to prof- 
itable new markets- Bakelite Resin- 
oid Materials have an important 
place in the production of modern 
electrical insitlatjon, machine parts, 
abrasive wheels^ door hardware, 
tools, furniture^ paneling and trim, 
air drying hnishes, surgical band- 
ages, and scores of other equally 
varied lines. 

Id the development or perfecting of 
new products, research engineers 
may find in some type of Bakelite 
ReBinoid, ibe exact combination of 
properties which they require. The 
important part these Resinoids have 
had in producing new materials, in- 
dicate the possibilities which exi^it 
for discovering still greater fiehls of 

BAKELITE CORPORATION, 247 Park Ave,, New York . . 43 E. Ohio St., Chka^o 
BAKEUTE CORPORATIOIN OF CANADA, LIMITED, 163 Dufferio Slreei, Torotiio, Oiiiario 



BAKELITE 
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MATERIAL OF A THOUSAND 
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On the Business Bookshelf 



STUART CHASE S latest work. 
"A New Deal."* takes its name 
from its final chapter Here he ex- 
plains what the new deal would be 
and how it would work. His plan, in 
brief, calls for socialization of transpor- 
tation» industry^ and distribution, A 
planning board would be given power 
to limit new developments that might 
compete with established concerns. The 
advantages he sees in this arrangement 
are that improvements would be intro- 
duced more slowly thus avoiding quick 
obsolescence in comjxling plants. 

In the earlier chapters, Mr. Chase 
lists questionable ways of getting rich 
which make the new deal ncccssary\ Al- 
though business men. we feel, will agree 
with him in his attack on dubious get- 
rich-quick methods, they are likely to 
feel that hi!i criticisms are more appli- 
cable to the humans than to the system. 

Readers will probably find the book 
more interesting than its predecessors. I, 
at least, found it easier to read. 

MR. GRAVES discusses the depression' 
in two parts, the liquidation^ 1929*1931, 
and the world credit collapse beginning 
in May. 193 L His discussion of the 
phases of the depression h remarkably 
clear, but the last section of the book, 
discussing the future, is not so clear. 
He thinks the creditor countries should, 
with their principal debtors, form 
economic unions, but sees no way in 
which this can be done. His last chapter, 
**Social Planning and the Eclipse of 
Democracy," pictures^ our present de- 
mocracy buried under bureaucratic red 
tape. However, this burial is not to be 
in the near future, but, perhaps, a cen- 
tury or two removed, 

KTR. KILE" pictures the farm of the 
future as an efikient organization, not 
like the corporation farm of the west 
today, though it may in many cases be 
a corporation. This future farm is to 
be highly mechanized — equipf>ed not 
with just a tractor and power plows, but 
with mechanical aids throughout. 

The farm is to be larger than most 
farms of today, and sections of it will 
be handled by individual farmers under 

'A New Deal, by Siuart Chase. The Mac- 
mUlan Company, New York, $2. 

TTie Great Depreision and Beyond, by 
Lloyd M Gravis. The Brookmire 
Economic Service, Inc., New York^ 

*The New Agriculture, by Onillc Merlon 
Kile. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, S2, 



the skilled management of the complete 
unit. 

PLANNING for Residential Dis 
tricts"* considers a phase of planning 
which has been too often neglected in 
city and regional planning. It stresses 
the effect of planning so that the indi- 
vidual home shall have the greatest 
value. 

The factors considered, Planning and 
Zoning, Subdivision Layout, Utilities 
for Houses, Costs, and Landscaping, 
make the book of value to those intend- 
ing to buy or build a home as well as 
to planners and subdividers. 

# 

THE "World Economic Survey*'* is a 
record of the various phases of this 
world-wide depression. Some sections of 
the survey are brought up to June, 1932, 
which shows what seems to be the be- 
ginnings of world recovery, 

MR. JAVITTS. in "Business and the 
Public Interest,"'' advocates a modifica- 
tion of the antitrust laws to allow trade 
associations in each industry to control 
output according to demand and to 
regulate prices. He believes that indus- 
trial coordination should be brought 
about by voluntary cooperation, not by 
governmental action. He presents a new 
plan for trade associations designed to 
accomplish his purposes. His aim is to 
have industry working steadily at a rea- 
sonable profit — neither deficit nor high 
profit— and to give workers a shorter 
week and shorter hours. 

*THE Holding GDmpany'*' is the best 
book we have seen on the subject. The 
book is impartial, pointing out both the 
good points and the weaknesses of the 
holding company as a corporate form. 

'planning for Retidential Districts* edited 
by John M. Cries and Jame;; Ford. The 
Prc^ii dent's Conference on Home Build- 
ing and Home Ownership, Washington, 
D. C, SLIS. 

World Economic Surv«y, 

League of Nations, Geneva, Switzer- 
land American agent: World Peace 
Foundation, Boston. 

Buftinest anil The Public Intere^tt by Ben- 
jamin A. Javitts. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, $2,50. 

"The HoMing Companjr, by JaiTi^s C* Bon- 
bright and Gardiner C* Mean&. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company* New York, 
S4. 



Holding companies in public utilities 
and railroads receive most notice, 

# 

RICHARD WHITNEY is president of 
the New York Stock Exchange. William 
R. Perkins is a New York attorney. The 
publishers of * 'Short Selling— For and 
Against"^ have compiled three state- 
ments from each and made a book of 
them. Mr, Perkins was, in his state- 
ments, tearing down the work of Mr. 
Whitney. Mr Whitney's sections of the 
book have made slight references to 
some alleged fallacies in prior pieces by 
Mr. Perkins, but the book as a whole 
leaves the impression that Mr. Perkins 
has not satisfactorily refuted the state- 
ments of Mr. W^hitney and that Mr. 
Whitney was not given a chance to re- 
fute the later and more vigorous attacks 
of Mr. Perkins. 

"WASHINGTON Swindle Sheet"' is a 
light and entertaining study of the ex- 
pense account of the United States Sen- 
ate. It is no crime, of course, for Sena- 
tors to make their expense accounts 
large, but as Mr. Helm suggests time 
and again, the taxpayers would be bene- 
fited if the Senators spent money as if 
it were their own instead of beneficent 
Uncle Sam^s. 

IN "Creative Salesmanship/***" one of 
the latest of Herbert Casson s numerous 
books on business, the author attempts 
— and successfully — to answer the ques- 
tion: *'What can we do to increase sales 
without a sacrifice of profit?*' 

Intended for manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers, it contains more 
than a hundred practical suggestions 
which, in the words of the author, "will 
enable any firm to shape a policy of 
active, pushful salesmanship/* 

Chapter headings are descriptive of 
the contents: Suggestions to Retailers; 
Suggestions to Manufacturers and 
Wholesalers; Profitless Selling; How to 
Pick, Train and Stimulate Sales People, 
and Thirty-one Instances of Creative 
Salesmanship. 

"^Sboit Sellmg^^For and Against, by 

Richard Whitnty and William R. Per- 
kins. D. Applet on and Company, New 
York. $1.25. 

'WathingEon Swindle Sheet, by William P. 
Helm. Albert & Charles Boni, New 
\ ork. $2.50. 

'"Creative Salesmanship, by Herbert Cas- 
iion. The Efficiency Magazine* Kent 
Houa\ 87 RcKcnt St,. London, W. 1. 
England, fivt: stiilhngs. 
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fConimued from 17} 
issues of stocks, bonds and other securities, 
Uabilities and Indebtedness, and capital in- 
vestment and frequent information as to 
grass and net earnings, 

SffiJn*/— Publicity on stock ownership of 
stocks and bonds and other securities, in- 
cluding the stock and other interest of all 
officers and directors- 

Third — I^blidty with respect to all in- 
tercompany contracts and services and in- 
terchange of power. 

Fourth — Regulatton and control of hold* 
ing companies by the Federal Power Com- 
mission and the same publicity with regard 
to such holding companies as is provided 
for the operating companies. 

Cooperation of the Federal Power 
Commission uith public utilities commis- 
sions of the several states, obtaining infor- 
mation and data pertaining to the regula- 
tion and control of such public utilities. 

S«f/i— Regulation and control of the 
issue of slocks and bonds and other secu- 
rities on the principle of prudent invest- 
ment only. 

Seventh — Abolishing by law the repro- 
duction cost theory for rate making and 
establishing in place of it the actual money, 
prudent-investment principle as the basis 
for rate making. 

Eighth — Legislation making it a crime 
to publish or circulate false or deceptive 
matter relating to public utilities. 



Agriculture 



IN HIS sr>eech on agriculture at Tope- 
ka, the President-elect talked of a 
"plan" for the farmer which must have 
these six points: 

Firsf— The plan must provide for the pro- 
ducer of staple surplus commodities a tariff 
benefit over world prices which is equivalent 
to the benefit given by the tariff to indus- 
trial products. This differential benefit must 
be so applied that the increase in farm in- 
come, purchasing and debt- paying power 
will not stimulate further production. 

Second— The plan must finance itself. 
Agriculture has at no time sought and does 
not now seek any such access to the public 
treasury as was provided by the futile and 
costly attempts at price stabilization by the 
Federal Farm Board. 

Third — It must not make use of any 
mechanism which would cause our Euro- 
pean customers to retaliate on the ground of 
dumping. It must be based upon making the 
tariff effective and direct in its operation. 

Fourth — It must use existing agencies 
and, so far as possible, be decentralized in 
its administration so that the chief respon- 
sibility for its operation will rest with the 
locality rather than with newly created 
bureaucratic machinery in Wasliington, 

Fifth — It must operate as nearly as pos- 
sible on a cooperative basis and its effect 
must be to enhance and strengthen the 
cooperative movement. 

Sixth — The plan must be, so far as possi- 
ble, voluntary. I like the idea that the plan 
should not be put into operation unless it 
has the support of a reasonable proportion 



of the producers of the exportable com- 
modity to which it is to apply. It must be 
so organised that the benefit will go to the 
man who participates, 

(Mr. Hoostn^elt did not define his "plan'' 
but rather listed the things such a plan 
mmt and must not d&. In some commmt 
on his speech there was an msumption that 
he jatfored the domestic atlotrnmi plan. 
—The Editor) 

Mr. Roosevelt in the same speech 
proposed these things to benefit the 
fanner: 

First — Reorganize the Department of 
Agriculture, looking toward the administra- 
tive machinery needed to build a program 
of national planning. 

Second — A definite policy looking to the 
planned use of the land. We already have 
more than enough tilled land to meet our 
needs for many years to come. 

Third — The reduction and more equit- 
able distribution of taxes. 

Fourth — Extend Federal credit to "cor- 
porations or individuals which hold farm 
mortgages, on the condition that every 
reasonable assistance be given to the mort- 
gagors where the loans are sound with the 
purpose of preventing foreciosure. . . . 
Lower interest rates and an extension of 
principal payments will save thousands of 
farms.'* 

Fifth — Rest o re i ntemat iona 1 t rade 
through tariff readjustments. 



Banking 



GOVERNOR Roosevelt's proposals for 
the reform of our banking system were 
laid down in an address at Columbus 
on August 20. Here is his financial plat- 
form: 

First — I propose that every effort be 
made to prevent the issue of manufac- 
tured and unnecessary securities of ^all 
kinds which are brought out merely to enrich 
those who handle their sale to the public; 



and I further propose that, with respect to 
legitimate securities, the sellers shall tell 
the uses to which the money is to be put. 
This truth-telling requires that de5nite and 
accurate statements to be made to the buy- 
ers in respect to the bonuses and commis* 
sions the sellers are to receive; and, fur- 
thermore, true information as to the invest* 
ment of principal, as to the true earnings, 
true liabilities and true assets of the cor- 
poration itself. 

Second--\Y^ are well aware of the diffi- 
culty and often the impossibility under 
which state governments have labored in 
the regulation of holding companies which 
sen securities in interstate commerce. It is 
logical and necessary that the full extent of 
federal power be applied to such regulation. 

Third — For the practical reason that the 
many exchanges in die business of buying 
and selling securities and commodities can, 
by the practical expedient of moving else- 
where, avoid regulation by any given state, 
I propose the use of federal authority in 
their regulation. 

Fourth — The events of the past three 
years prove that the supervision of national 
banks for the protection of depositors has 
been ineffective. I propose much more rigid 
supervision. 

Filth— have witnessed not only the 
unrestrained use of bank deposits in specu- 
lation to the detriment of local credit but 
we are also aware that this speculation was 
encouraged by the Government itself. I 
propose that such speculation be discour- 
aged and prevented. 

Sixth- Investment banking is a legiti- 
mate business. Commercial banking is an- 
other wholly separate and distinct legiti- 
mate business. Their consolidation and 
mingling is contrary to public policy. I pro- 
pose their separation. 

Seuenth—rnoT to the panic of 1929 the 
funds of the Federal Reserve System were 
used practically without check for many 
speculative purposes. I propose the restric- 
tion of Federal Reserve Banks in accordance 
with the original plans and earlier practices 
of the Federal Reserve System. 



Bri nging Men and Jobs Together 



THE other day a friend of mine 
overheard two men seated behind 
him in the train discussing the un- 
employment situation. One of them said, 
"F'or three weeks our bank has been 
looking for a mechanical engineer and 
we haven't been able to find the right 
man yet." 

Here was a situation which is not 
unusual in normal times but which 
seems remarkable today. With many 
men of real ability looking for work, 
this employer was unable to find the 
type of man needed to fill a vacancy. 
The problem of bringing the job-hunter 
and the job together is always serious. 
Today it is acute. 

In the trade association management 



field, an effort is being made to solve it. 
The American Trade Association Ex- 
ecutives have organized a voluntary 
placement committee. 

No charge is made for the service and 
the work is sustained by the voluntary 
contributions of its members. Although 
the primary object is to place experi- 
enced executives with trade associations, 
most of the men available have had 
commercial experience and some have 
specialized in commercial work. 

The men turn into the common files 
whatever they dig up in the way of 
leads to any kind of a job. The informa- 
tion is turned over to a man with the 
necessary experience for his personal 
follow-up — M. L. Heminway 
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Take Your Choice at 
Fifty-Five 

A Life Income of 
$200 a month 

- or ■ 
$31,720 Cash 

Suhi€€t only to ^>idenc€ of iruur' 
uhilityt and in accordance MtH 
Cttmpany limits, you may have the 
additional choict: of 

Paid-up Life 
Insurance of $20,000 
and $20,400 Cash 
* or • 
A Paid-up Life 
Insurance Policy 
of $56,020 

A John Hancock $20,000 Retire- 
ment Fund Policy will make the 
above choice tx^^sible for yoti. 



irc Insurance CoMi^NY 



John HjincAck Inquiry Bureau 

Hiiw mufh will it ctHt mc annuiilly 
m:rive the above bpnctilt when J am 55 I 

I wu born 

Name , 



Street amJ No. 
H. ft. tJOZ 
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3 out of 4 ducks 

winter near 

Oi course, you have heard about the 
goiyd huming near New Othms. You 
can bet thai it is true, because 759£: of 
the waterfuwl west of the Allcghtnies 
winter in this neij;hbofhot)d. There's 
plenty of ducks, geese and snjpe. And 
if dawn one hne morning find^ you in 
a bhrjd, just expect a goi>d day's sport. 
That's rn»t silL Within two hour*i of 
New Orleans there is fine fresh and salt 
water fishing. And in ttmn, fairways 
are green al) year. Thoroughbreds are 
racing, night club^ are gay trll the small 
hours. This is the Pans of America, 
center of a "happy huming ground/'' 
Come on dtmn. Travel rates were never 
lower. Write us ni^w or come in when 
you arrive. We wilt make all arrange* 
ments for you. 

Convention and Visitors Bureau 

A%^c t AT ios OF CouMrncT, Sew OrJean* 
MAltDlGRAS' FEBRUARY 2> TO aS 



Roosevelt Tall<ecl Business With Me 



(Continued from page 16) 
come from abolishing activita^ in which 
the government had scant reason (or 
engaging m the first place, I have found 
in New York th^t it is fxissible to 
operate a government for much less 
money than was spent in more prosper- 
ous times/' 

Then» he added, with conwtion» 
"But to do that w^ithout sustained and 
organized backing in the face of intense 
objections of organized groups is quite 
another matter. 

"Will business men» among others, 
stand and be counted when sj>ecific 
issues of ect>nomy arise? Saying that 
they are for economy in principle is all 
very well, but it does not mean much 
when they remain discreetly silent in 
the presence of specific application of 
that principle. 

''Seriously, when a proposal oomt*s 
forward to cut the patronage costs of 
the Post Office, do away with unjusti- 
fiable federal aid payments to the 
Slates, or dn any of the othtT things 
that any business manager knows 
should and can be done, will business 
men create in their home communities 
and congressional districts the public 
sentiment rt-quired to offset the highly 
organized demands and jKYlitical threats 
of minority interests intent upon pre- 
serving particular extravagances from 
which they benefit? Or will they con- 
tinue prodding their congressmen and 
senators to get jobs for their friends, 
obtain contracts for public buildings, 
and generally obstruct the path to effec- 
tive governmental economy? Business 
men themselves can do a great deal to 
enforce economy ix>liciti^ if they really 
want economy." 

As I moved to leave, Mr, Roosevelt 
said, **You asked me what 1 would say 
to the 300,000 readers of Nation's 
Business if I could meet them all in 
one room and talk to them for a few 
minutes. I think I have told you. The 
dominant issue is to determine what we 
are going to do from now on to prevent 
a rej^elition of the conditions we have 
known since 1929. 

^'Between them, government and busi- 
ness have contributed to the creation 
and continuance of those conditions. 
Together, they must correct them. 

"During the past decade, we have 
trod a dangerously Itmg distance from 
fundamental, common- sense i>olicies on 
an unfamiliar path of governmental ac- 
tion in economic matters. In scjme re- 
spects we must retrace our steps. In 
others, we must move boldly in new 
directions suggested by study of the 
necessities of the situation, 

"We hear much about loss of confi- 
dence. That there was such a loss for a 
time scarcely can be denied. Instead of 



exhoning jieople to have confidence in 
the policies that lead to their injury. I 
pro|x>se that we move courageously, 
both in government and in business, to 
corned the errors of judgment, the ex- 
cesses, and the abuses in the face of 
which general confidence could not con- 
ceivably have been sustained. 

'*A better understanding between gov- 
emment and business must precede the 
solution of many current economic 
problems. Business cannot solve them 
alone. Neither can government. Each, 
acting w^ith full vigor in its proper 
sphere, must cooperate intilligenlly 
with the other to restore conditions 
which really justify confidence in the 
judgment and integrity of our political 
leadership: to revive our business ac- 
tivity, and to safeguard the welfare of 
the nation as a whole." 

With that thought closed a chat- 
certainly no formal interview with 
studied answers to direct questions, but 
rather the easy discussion one would 
associate with an evening in front of 
a log fire— with a man of striking char- 
acteristics. As other callers have re- 
marked, the impression of the man him- 
self- his friendliness, his smile, his in- 
tense manner, his invariable mental 
habit of thinking of even the dullest 
problem in the terms of its human 
causes and human effects - lingers and 
grows even after his particular declara- 
tions have receded into the background. 



Value of Keeping Calm 

THE eagerness with which big execu- 
tives look for young men who can act 
with ctx)l efficiency under strain, is in- 
dicated in a story about the late Henry 
P. Davison recalled by his sc^n. Assis- 
tant Secretary of War F, Trubee Davi- 
son, 

One sunny morning when Henry P. 
Davison, then a mere ynuth, was paying 
teller in the Astor Place Bank in New 
York, a man with a w^ild gleam in bis 
eye, w^alked up to the window, leveled 
3 cocked pistol at him. handed him a 
check for $10,000 made payable to 
"Almighty GodT' and called for the 
cash. Davison, unhurried and imi^er- 
turbable, read the check loudly enough 
to give others in the bank an intimation 
that Sf)mething was wrong, and reached 
for the money. While he was counting 
it, the bank guard, taking the crank 
from behind, caught his arm and twisted 
it upward. The gun went off. putting 
the bullet into the ceiling. 

Directors ()f the Liberty National 
Bank, hearing of the incident, sent for 
Davison and gave him a job as assistant 
cashier- — J. H. 
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Menace of Bureau-Made Laws 



EXTRACTS from the aritment of 
Newton D. Baker for the plain- 
tiff in the case of the Appalachian 
Electric Power Company against the 
Federal Power Commission, 

IF HAVING the power to regulate a 
subject gives any government in the 
United States the right to say to a 
citizen, "I have the [X)wer to regu- 
late your commerce and I propose to 
use that power to extort from you. with- 
out the payment of con>pensation which 
the Constitution requires you to have 
when I need your property for pubhc 
purposes, your property as the price of 
the regulation which I am going to exer- 
cise upon you,*' then the whole system 
of government ordained by the Consti- 
tution has changed. . . , 

Nothing has so much characterized 
the recent development of the institution 
of free countries, and I am speaking 
now at the moment primarily of En- 
gland and the United States, as gov- 
ernment by administrative tribunals. 
We used to have the functions of gov- 
ernment divided into the three classical 
divisions, the legislative, executive and 
judicial, and that was supposed to be 
almost as sacred as a part of Holy Writ. 
By gradual processes there came to be 
included a fourth division. If the light- 
er touch may be permitted, it is almost 
as nebulous as the fourth dimension 
which Einstein has introduced into the 
system of measurements by coordinates, 
but nevertheless there it is. 

Congress has found that in the scheme 
of its legislative activity it wants to 
legislate for situations without having 
the time to stop and discover all the 
situations to which it will apply and 
therefore it passes laws which say that 
whenever a situation arises which con- 
tains certain elements, enumerating 
them, the law shall be so and so, and 
we will create a fact finding agency 
which will determine when those pre- 
requisites are found in conjunction. 

After a while these agencies were find- 
ing that they needed to add something 
to what Congress had said by way of 
general legislation in order to apply the 
law, to make it work, and there grew 
up the practice, both in England and 
the United States^ oi conferring upon 
the administrative tribunals the power 
to make rules and regulations that had 
the effect of statutes* and now we are 
having, both in England and here, a 
growth of this administrative function 
which is neither legislative nor judiciaL 
It has been held in many instances 
that some of its features do not involve 
a delegation of legislative or judicial 



power but merely fact fm cling agencies 
to determine the applicability of rules 
of law. 

Lord Chief Justice Hewart of Great 
Britain, who is one of the greatest living 
lawyers, has recently written a book 
called 'The New Desjxitism/* in which 
he undertakes to warn Great Britain — 
we will leave United States out for a 
moment— that the growth, the accretion 
of power, the absorption and the en- 
largement of function that is going on 
in these administrative tribunals is 
robbing Parliament of its legislative 
power and seeking more and more to cut 
olf the judicial power of the courts to 
protect the rights of private citizens. 

Protection by courts 

FORTUNATELY we do not have to be 
very much alarmed abt>ut it in this coun- 
try because Mn Jackson I Raymond T. 
Jackson, Mr. Baker's associate] read to 
Your Honor yesterday that ringing dec- 
laration by Mr. Chief Justice Hughes^ 
which I think will never be changed as 
long as the present Constitution governs 
this country, that where the facts out 
of which a claimed constitutional right 
arises are to be determined, they may 
not be conclusively determined against 
inquiry and review by the courts by any 
administrative tribunal w^hatever. If I 
walk into this court and say to Your 
Honor that I claim a constitutional im- 
munity or privilege or right, no one 
from the Congress of the United States 
down to the last created administrative 
tribunal, can say "If Your Honor 
please, I have determined against him 
the facts on which his claim oJ right 
exists/' Having to determine that right 
and protect it, the courts of the LInited 
States determine the factual basis. 

So that when Mr, Thompson [Hus- 
ton Thompson, Special Assistant to the 
Attorney General] undertakes to say 
with somewhat inconsistent eloquence, 
it seems to me, in one breath that the 
findings of this Commission are unre- 
viewable by the courts or by anybody 
else, he overlooks the fact that the find- 
ings of that tribunal on a question of 
fact are the very basis upon which we 
claim our constitutional rights rest. 

iXlic t(!CL.>gniiirjii t;{ ihu utility and convenkricc 
of admmisrrativt.' ;iL;* ri: u ? tf>r the investigation and 
nnding of incti, \MiiiiJi J heir proper province^ and 
the su|7Lj(Ji t t>f tbtii i^cd action, dcjti not re- 

<lijire the conchas Joy that there is no limiMtion of 
llieir U'*c, and thai the CuriKfcssj could conitdnu'ly 
oiJHt lilt! courts of all dcterminalions of fact by 
yestiniT the adthority to make them with finality in 
its own iiistrumenlalitits or in the Exccntivc Dt-- 
partment. That would be to sap the judicial powir 
ns it txistis under the FcdcraJ Constitution, and to 
cstaljHfih a govcrtiniL'iil of a bureaui:ratir charade r 
alien la our svj^tim, ■whrrtvet" f midiimcntal ri^jhts 
dept-nd, as nut irn i tinu iii [v they du depend, unon 
the iact^i. and finalitv as su facts becomes in effect 
finality in law. — ChitJ Jujificc Hutfht's in Ct'um'H 
vs. Bin sun, 2HS U. S. 22. 




-THAT GUARANTEE THE 
ACCURACY AND THE CON- 



TINUITY OF THE RECORD 



One of the fundflmeritdls — tf an accurate and 
continuous record is to be rrrade by a watch- 
man's clock — 'is that the clock keep time. That 
IS the reason that the Dctex Movement is 
jeweled and fitted with Bregutt hairspring, 
compensating balance Wfth regulatfng screws 
and shock-resisting balance pivots. Only such a 
movement could be expected to keep time 
under the arduous duty of watchclock use. 

An alarm clock would revolve the dial — but 
with alarm clock accuracy, only. The watch in 
your pocket^ — the clock upon your office wall 
— both face inftnitely less severe service than 
the movement In a watchman's clock. 

It IS for this reason that the D^tzx Watchclock 
Corporation has spent many years In develop- 
ing and perfecting the new Detex Movement 
— ^Q0% American made — a triumph of the 
watchmakers art — a movement of surpassing 
design and strength, designed solely for watch- 
clock use. 

It has no peer— no equal. If you like fine manu- 
facturing, look over the present Detex Models 
of Watchman s Clocks* 



# Look for the ri Citrus t Delex PedJer in the clasif- 
Fied jecEion of your lotiJ.1 telephone director/ under 
' "Wd tc h men ' s Tr m e C J oc its. " R epresen td t f s sr^ 
I ocdtcdindi tpfincip[i1-ci>ti2s. Coriipleteinlorrndtion on 
request. Approved by the Undcrwrptzrs' Idbe^rdtorfCS. 
i ncr *i"d the Factory Mtitu^ls Laboratory. 

DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 

4153 Ravens wood A vc*^ Chicago, III, 2? Beach St-, Boston 
80 Vfl rick St.H N. Y. Room 600. 115Mdriettd St. Atla iit>j 



WATCHMEN'S CLOCKS 

NEWMAN ★ ECO * ALERT ^ PATROL 

Ulic'n utiiiutj pirifsi' inrttfwi^ Ntitiait'in Busini^ss 
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the 
reequip 

at present 
low prices? 



WITH many firms further cost reduc- 
tion now depends on a coura- 
geous decision to release orders for 
new, improved machinery. But sound 
purchases need not impair working capi- 
tal nor upset plans for keeping liquid* 



CJX Finance Service fo the equipment 
seller enables him to offer long terms to 
responsible companies- — terms which 
permit payment to be carried out while 
enjoying a competitive advantage 
from using the improved equipment. 




BANKERS TO 
I N DUSTRY 
EVERYWHERE 



OMMERCIAL JnVESTMENtJrUST 
CORPORATION 



Executive Offices: One Park Ave,, New York 

Sufatldidry Op^mrin^ Cortiponivt with Heod Officvt in New York ^ Chicago San Fraricitco 
Toronfdp Canada ^ Aho Complerely Functioning Local Fi nonce Officei in the Principol CtH»i 



CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OVER $ 80,0 0 0,000 
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Thinss Talked about in Wall Street 

By a Staff Writer of NATION'S BUSINESS 



New York, November lo 

HOPES of better business 
found no reflection in activ- 
ity on the Stock Exchange 
through late October and 
early November. The last 
day of October saw the smallest sales 
of any full day in eight years. Lacking 
any better reason the slut^gishness was 
laid to the approaching election which 
is always a fair excuse. 

Hesitation over buying either for 
speculation or investment might be 
found in the still unsatisfactory busi- 
ness situation. The public was still being 
told that things were better, that the 
''outlook was brighter'* but most of the 
definite assertions were that things had 
stopped going down or were going down 
more slowly. 

# 

WHAT effect will the experience of the 
last three years have upon the public 
faith in common stocks as an invest- 
ment? That is a question a good many 
men in the financial district have been 
asking. 

It will be recalled that some eight or 
ten years ago there was a considerable 
discussion of the topic. Charts were 
drawn, speeches were made and books 
were written to show that common 
stocks were the proper long-term invest- 
ment for everyone. A leading factor in 
this propaganda (the word is not used 
in a critical sense) was a book by Edgar 
Lawrence Smith published eight years 
ago this month. 

The book carried the result of a num- 
ber of tests of common stock holdings 
over considerable periods and formu- 
lated this law: 

Over a period of years, the principal 
value of a well diversified holding of the 
common stocks of representative corpora- 
tions, in essential industries, tends to in- 
crease in accordance with the operation of 
compound interest. 

Such stock holdings may be relied upon 
over a term of years to pay an average 
income return on such increa^iing values of 
something more than the average current 
rate on commercial paper. 

Here's one of the tests cited in Mr. 
Smith *s book going back to 1906: 

common Stacks No^&f Pur, Amt.In" 

SJis* Price vested 

Pcrtftsylvama R. R. C30) IS 72 $!.08O 

U. S. Steel Corp. .., 25 4.^ 1,075 

Amalgamattd Cupmt 10 110 l.inn 

AmtrkaTt TH. lS. Tel 7 lAl 9S7 

SX^ndsT-.] Oii . I 697 697 

rtm^t'i. < . L- < ■■ I N V. > 5 181 9Q5 

Pullman Co, . 4 344 976 

Cenprai Elect rk f Vj. , .. 6 178 1.06S 

[ntcrnat MtrcaTilite Marine. 79 11 1,027 

Ctjrn Products S7 19 l^OSJ 

Ttilal Inv^esfmeiit f 9,998 



These stocks cost $9,99S in January, 
1906, and were worth $14,135,25 on 
December 29, 1922. What are they 
worth now? It would be hard to say 
since consolidations, split-ups, stock 
dividends, would all have to be reckoned 
with. To compare the one share of 
Standard Oil of 1896 with the various 
shares into which it was divided would 
call for some research, but some ardent 
statistician might like the job. A glance 
at the Stock Market page may give the 
ordinary man an idea. 



CERTAINLY faith in common stocks 
for the small investor for long-term 
holding must have got a jolt in the last 
three years, A great mass of the buying 
of the pre-crash period was not invest- 
ment buying but pure gambling. Every- 
one bought '*for the rise." 



SOME years ago Samuel Vauclain, then 
president of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Company was talking with me about 
various ideas of bettering employee re- 
lationships including the sale to workers 
of stock on easy terms and at low prices. 
Suddenly Mn Vauclain stood up, waved 
a powerful arm out toward the work- 
shops and said: 

"There isn't a man out there who 
ought to own a share of Baldwin Com- 
mon. There are other ways for them to 
invest their money— savings banks, 
building and loan associations and so 
on. If I buy Baldwin and it goes down 
I try to be cheerful. If one of our work- 
men buys Baldwin with our help and it 
goes down he's apt to be resentful." 



ALEXANDER DANA NOYES has 
been a financial editor of one or an- 
other leading New York paper for more 
than 40 years. He saw, and described, 
the country slip down into the depths in 
1893, in 1897, in 1907. He saw business 
go down and come up. He saw it take its 
deepest (until 1932) decline in 1921 
and shoot up almost as fast as it came 
down. So when he lists these eight rea- 
sons for believing that we are recover- 
ing, he speaks with experience: 

L The recovery of nine per cent in 
three months in commodity prices. 

2. Retardation of the decline in rail- 
way traffic. 

3. Increase in textile production. 

4. Acceleration of increase in steel 
production, 

5. Decline in bank failures. 



6. Return to circulation of hoarded 
money. 

7. Recovery of gold withdrawn by 
European creditors. 

8. General increase in world's gold 
production. 



ALL these things are important, yet as 
one reads them over most of them seem 
remote from everyday life, to have 
little to do with the ordinary buying 
and selling which to most of us is busi- 
ness. On the same day that the New 
York Times published Mr Noyes* 
eight points for proving recovery its 
front page recorded: 

"Grains Drop to Lowest Values on 
Record," and to the average reader that 
seems to affect all the eight points. 



YET, every man with whom I have 
talked in the last three or four weeks 
insists that recovery is under way. The 
head of the statistical department of 
a great industry put it this way: 

'T have seen enough to make me feel 
sure that we are in, or have passed, the 
trough of the depression— the latter I 
think. But that doesn't make the re- 
covery visible to the naked eye. The 
trained observer knows from the rising 
glass, the shift of the wind, the lessen- 
ing of its velocity, that the worst of the 
storm is over long before the sun is 
out. I think that in the spring of 1933 
we shall begin to say confidently to each 
other: *Well good times are on the way 
back, aren't they?' But between this 
November 1 on which date Tm talking 
and that hoped-for spring is a \v inter 
of discontent' still to face/' 



THE man whom Fve just quoted didn't 
look for a rapid recovery even by spring. 
He thought that it would take a long 
time, years perhaps, to get back to the 
level of 1925 to '28. 



ANOTHER economist of equal note 
disagreed. He sees a sharper rise, an- 
other boom and a drop to greater depths 
than we are going through. Most of 
us hope the second man is wrong. 



A PHRASE in frequent use in business 
circles has been : "This country has too 
many banks and not enough bankers." 
The first complaint is being remedied 
partly by consolidation and merger. 
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f^j Flatten 
' the 
Peaks 




Needlessly^ 
year after 
year, tubercu- 
losis takes its 
great toll. No 

H^'vJK) disease 
^^/yV^^ip kills as many 
^ persons in the 

most productive period of 
life — 15 to 45. Examine the 
peaks* Startling? Yes, for 
tuberculosis can be avoided 
and cured. Help flatten these 
peaks. Your health tomorrow 
may depend on your assis- 
tance today. 



Iitf 

DEATH ftATE 



THE NATIONAL, STATE AND lOCAL 
TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 

Buy Christmas Seals 



THE NEW HOME STUDY 

Executive 
Training 

More tb^ ever before — bii»ness h deniunding in iti 
«ecutivci r ihorougK kno«lcdKc r>f prtiductiaEu ■rlt- 
inc m&nasemcot, Hn^cc and the ability to fiba 
ai^ilful |ici]id«T t!]U^uU tbent wisely. Iti thh timt* of 
n«w luuEards: ajid mew c^pportunitkBt Hie i,-xpcn( nrrd 
cuecutivt must add anew uiidcrsUititling i\t\d cliangvd 
vlrw^cjinl — and the fmtjre cx«utive touat develop 
bis man^emcni ability lo a bisii degree. 

YtMi can iKW di> ilu» thr^mgh IjSalW** new home 
Miidy, ipafcliaie niiitMtic^mcni training Prepare your* 
idf *or itopUoii* Xi^ying $ J,0OO ta a yeai. The 

coA. if lo* — paymervl easy. Send 
far our i^ury-imrt^img pUn amd 
tbe oew irt^ 4S-paK« bcwk— 'The 
Blodem Execotive iumI tlic New 
ProfeMinn of Management." St nd 

h>f a NOW. 

EIECUTtVE MANAGEMENT 
INSfJTUTE 

A DtPtfuyn of LaSaiit 
Dept. 12i74-A C1%rc.iufi, II 




mainly by failure At midyear of 1932, 
there were 19,046 banks and trust com- 
panies in the United States and since 
that time more have failed than ha%'e 
hfvn founded. 

ThcTu wtne in 1921 about 31,000 
banks and trust companies in the United 
Stalt% one to every 4,000 populatitm. 
Now we're dcm*n to one for e\Try 6,000 
or more, a better figure but it may well 
be argued that we still have loo many 
banks. It s a fair guess that we shall 
have fewer rather than more banks in 
proportian to the papulation in the 
future 

The death of a bank is painful to 
stockholders and dqxBitors but it may 
be fSDod for the general welfare. 



IF Wall Street hasn't had a great deal 
to do lately, it has had plenty to talk 
ahout. The week tjefore the Unilt*d 
States Steel directors decided not to cut 
the preferred dividend was full of gfjssip 
on that subject. Opinion was divided. 
Sletl has usually managi^d to keep its 
dividend plans pretty much to itself and 
this time wa^^ no exception. 

Chairman Myron C. Taylor in July 
virtually told stockholders that if steel 
trade conditions did not improve no 
further dividends would bt^ paid on the 
senior shares. Conditions did improve. 
Slet^l operations moved up from 11^ i 
to 19 per cent of mill capacity. But the 
Big Coriioration dropped $20,871,000 
in the September quarter alone* the 
heaviest deficit of the depression period. 
Wall Street was divided 50-50 in its 
forecasts with respect to the dividend, 
but the directors voted to pay, thus add- 
ing $6,305,000 to the deficit. 



SECOND in imi>ortance among Wall 
Street topics was the meeting at City 
Hall, at which Charlie E. Mitchell, 
head of the National City Bank of New 
York, talked like a Dutch uncle to the 
executive family of the city. 



The Mayor, Controller, ei at apptr* 
ently had been figuring on the banks m 
an inexhaustible stiurce of funds from 
which they could draw at any time. 
There was a tittle ifKident of eci>nomy 
pledges and promiites to cut payments 
which had completely e^pcd the nrm- 
ory of the City's Estimate Board. Some 
of thest^ pledgi^ and promises had bet*n 
made by Mayor Walker. 

**Cut your budget or go el^*where for 
your fTKmey," j>aid Mitchell, tK)iitely but 
firmly. 



NEAR the end of 1931 a banker madt' 

this pertinent observation. 

"We shall have every reason for 
gratitude if 1932 treats us as well as 
did 1931. In fad, it is an almost a*r- 
tainty that 1932 will bt^ a bad actor;' 

l!ow accurate was his fon-cast has 
been reix-atedly emphasized in the 
statistical record of the year, in em- 
ployment, in bank clearings, in car 
loadings, in corpci»ration eartiings and 
finally In the unlold misery and suffer- 
ing attributable to this terrific slump 
in world wide industry and trade. It is 
noticeable, hgwever, that, as the year ad- 
vanced, comparisons with corresjionding 
periods in 1931 were drab and 
dreary, indicating anew that the country 
was slowly hut surely digging itself out. 

In a year in which Cteneral Motors 
Ctirfx)ration can earn only eight cents a 
share in nine months; the United States 
Steel Cor[KHation ust*s up $55,000,000 
of its surplus in the same period and 
Westinghouse Electric Company loses 
millions of dollars from general oper- 
ations, not so much can he expected for 
the concern which has no surplus to fall 
back ufxin. 



THE United Fruit Company has cut 
down the book values of its fixed prop- 
erties by S51,000.fXK]. It has also cut 
down the appraisal of m materials, 
merchandise loans, etc., by another 
$3,000,000. That means that deprecia- 



Wherc Business Will Meet 



in 



I National Sijcirty ^ Af»ociation<^ 

1- 2 American Railway Ih - . : i^Uon 

2- 3 Ar>iPricaTi A:«^!t«H i/iikm ui irvijiit- LltritM»t» and CoWitU 
2-10 Nadan.il StjinJanJ Fjrts A.^^>ci4tii>n 

I (^rAnite M^rmfadiirrrtt anil Qiiarrier* A<L><»t!iatii]n 

3~S Natidfial \V;»rm Air IlpatinK and VrntilatLni; A»*ociatiun 

S A'isiKi^tifjn cif A'lt^halt I-'aving TectinoluKi^ts 

5 National HiK^t anri Shx Manufitchirer » At^ociatinn 
5r-7 Atntricaii Farm Burrau Frdrralion 

5- B MsiMjfi t'lititracturi Aa-fkyeiation u| Ctiilcd StatrA atid 

Canad^i 

l-tQ Nattonal KKpoiitian «f Fower and M«chanieal Engtn«vr- 

iag^ .... ^ 

6 American ln'»iiiute of W^eighii and Measures 

6- 8 Natiimal Cla^^ Distrilmior* Atioctaiicm 

7 American Dairy Fcdrraiiim 

7- 9 Amrrican lti*iiiotc of Chrmical Enirifirrr* 

12^ M(]'tintain S*3ir^ Hmirv ernriiirfrs A^vicialit r* 

12-14 Nalii>nal A i I ' ^ ^ ialian 

14 Mallparile I r ^ 

27 Xatiwnal A- il CMtnra«rcial Scbooli 

29-10 Amr r i^'an St -i 1 1. m .i J ,\ - m 4 .1 1 , ^ . u 
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Sftrrtarifs of na^ipna/ tfcdt assafiaiumr art urged t& nofifyr S'atiirM'i Bttstnftt cf ihfir 
btfi^rt datf Ltf futbliCittu'n &i tht itsmt in u*infk they art to nfiptaf. 
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tion, if reckoned as in former years, 
will be some five millions a year less— 
which will help earnings. 

Of course, this new valuation has no 
effect on the company's assets. It's 



merely a readjustment of their probable 
price in view of changing times. It's 
a tightening up of the belt for a hard 
race ahead and it's in line with the 
policy of other large companies. 



Our Effort to Balance the Budget 



(Continued from page 32} 
All of the groups which have plans 
for solving the depression or of alleviat- 
ing unemployment distress by means of 
federal appropriations— such as imme- 
diate payment of the bonus, the $5,000,- 
000,000 bond issue for public works, 
unemployment insurance, the bolstering 
of farm prices, the easing of farm mort- 
gages — will have to be heard. Their on- 
slaughts have less importance in this 
discussion, however, than might be gen- 
erally supposed. Any such projects 
would be financed by debt transactions 
outside the ordinary budget. They might 
jeopardize the Government's credit, but 
they would not require the immediate 
levy of large, new taxes. 

Recall also that much of last spring's 
economy legislation — ^such as the pay- 
less furlough — lapses next June unless 
it is renewed by positive enactment. 
That issue must be fought out again in 
connection with the 1934 budget. 

Any calculation concerning 1934 ex- 
penditures is a guess. Too many battles 
have to be fought and decided. One 
large-scale move could knock any ad- 
vance estimate into a cocked hat. 

Nor can much be said concerning the 
1934 yield from existing taxes. For ex- 
ample, the gasoline tax will lapse June 
30, and its reenactment would arouse 
as determined resistance as almost any 
single proposal that could be made. 
There will be agitation by various 
groups seeking either to moderate or to 
increase still further the already high 
rates of income tax. There will be a 
move to substitute a manufacturers' ex- 
cise tax for the special excises voted 
last spring, or perhaps superimpose it 
on the excises. Many congressmen have 
pledged themselves to the manufac- 
turers' tax. But three months is an im- 
possibly short time for a major revision 
of tax laws. 

In the matter of new tax legislation, 
there will be strong counsel to "stand 
pat," to see a little more of what existing 
taxes will produce, a little more of what 
expenditures will be voted, and a little 
more of whether business recovery will 
materialize. With any perceptible busi- 
ness upturn, the present laws would 
yield a flood of revenue. They are enor- 
mous potential producers. A substantial 
rise in business volume would bring in 
more money than almost any new or in- 
creased tax that could be levied. 



The chances appear to be that, except 
for some amendments of existing laws, 
Congress will do little or nothing about 
taxes in the short session, leaving to a 
special session of the new Congress any 
revision which later may become im- 
perative, —Morris Edwards 



Statement of Ownership 

STATEMENT of tht? Ownership. MauaEcmcnt, Clr- 
tiulutitin, ct*j.* r*'ti Hired by the At:t Congrress 
of Aueujit 11*12, uf NuUuu'a BiiSlntfKK, pub- 
lished mimUUy at Greenwich, Cuiiii. a ad Wash* 
iDgton, D, C. fur October 1, imi. 
City of Waahingtoap County of District af 
roluiubia, Beftire me a Notary Public In and 
for the state and toiinly aforesaid, personally ap- 
^juared Merit! Thorpe, who. hiivliit; been duly 
a worn at'Cordiag to law; cle|i09e$ and says that lie 
1:^ the Kdlior of Nation's Bu^^ineMSi and that tlu- 
iijUuwLne Is. to the best of his knowledge antl 
lielicf, a true statement of the ownership, mau- 
attciuenl, etc., of the aforeaaid publication for the 
date 3howQ in the above capdrm, j-tQuirud by the 
j\t;l oJ Au;just 24, l}jl2. embodied In section -111, 
ptiMtaJ Laws and Rft'ulatlons, to wit* 

1. That the names and addresjies of the imh- 
llahtrr, fid It or, managing editor, and busineas njaii- 
iiKtTS are : PuhHaher, Chamber of ConiniLTCe of tht- 
I . S . Washington, C. ; Editor. McrJe Thorpe. 
Washington, D. C. ; ManaeLng Editor, J. W, Bishoi\ 
Wa>hlnKtijn, D. C. j Bntdn«S3 Manager, J. B, 
W.ukolT, Washing tun, C. 

2. That the owner Is: Chsinibcr of Commerce ot 
the United Sttttcfl of Anuiuil, i^ald body being an 
incorporated organiSfaThHi lunLfr the la^a of tlif 

-iMstiicl of Coluinbltt, Us arTlvllkii being governed I 
liy a Board of Ui rectors. Thti odieers are as fol- 
Iliws ; President ; Henry L Harrlmun, Chairman of 
the Boajd, Ne^ E 0^:1 and Powei Asioclation* 2u 
tffiiuerKet Streiet, Boston. Mass. Vice PreS'ldcnlsi : 
Matthew S. Sioan. 2 Montague Terrace, Brooltiyn, 
N, Y.; Jnnluit P. Fishburn. Prt^^ldt-nt, Times- World 
Corp., Times Bld^j., Eoanoke, Va. ; Felix JL Mc- 
Whlrter* President* The Peoples State Ban It. 
Indianapolis, Ind.i F. Peavey Heffcianuer. ^Vice 
President It General MaoaKer, Monarch EleValor 
Co.. 'All Chamber of Cnmmerce Bldg.> MlniieapolVs. 
Minrk ; Narhan Adams, Preaidcnt. Fiffit Natit»nal 
Bank In Dallas, Dallaa» Texas; Paul Stioup, Vice 
riuiiriuan. Southtirn Faclflc Co.. IH^t Broadway. 
New York, N. V. Treasurer: Oscar WellH. Chair- 
man of the Board. First National Bank, Birmlng- 
Uiim, Alabama. StuTetary ; D. A. Skinner. Chamber 
of Commerce of the U. A,, leis H St, N, W., 
Washington, D. C, 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees^ and 
other soeurity holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more ttf total amount of bonda^ mortgages, or 
other securities are : None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
Hie nijme$ of the owners^ stockholders, and ae- 
eurity holders, if any^ contain not only the lin^t 
of stockholders and iecurity hoidera as they ap- 
pear upon the bnoks of the company but also, in 
cases where the atoekholder ot security bolder 
appears upon the books of the eooipany as trustee 
or in any other fldiiciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for Mfhoiti auch tru^^tee ia 
acting^ la given; also that the said Uvo paragiraphs 
eon I a In atittemenm embracing nf^imVa fnlL knnwl- 
eiti^e and belief as to the circuniiitancea and eon- 
dttloiis under ^'htch stoekiiulders and security 
holders who do not appear npoTt the hooks of tbi? 
company as trustees, bold stock and securitlea In 
a capacity nllier than Itial of a bona tide owner; 
and this afHant hu» no reason to believe that any 
other person. a»soelatinn, or eorporation has any 
Interest direct or indirect In tbe saiii pttock, bonds, 
or other Si^curlllea than aa »o italt'd by hJm. 

MKRLK THt)UPE 
<Ktgnaluri' of Kditof.l 
Sworn to and subscribed before me thin TyU\ tlay 
of Oetoiier, laai. 

(Sfjil) WALTKR HARTLKY 

(My eomiaisision e Wires Sept. IT*. i?*37.1 
Notary Public. LMstrkt of Columbia 



Stop Branch 



H 



ouse 



Losses 



BY USING 



A.W.A. 

WAREHOUSES 




HERE'S sound advice for manufac- 
turers whose shrinking sales volume 
has caused branch hoii^e losses. Close 
your branches f and use A- W» A- 
Warehouses instead f V'ou can have 
all the adviintages of expert branch house 
organization — -yet confine your expenses 
to the actual volume of goods moving! 

located in 1E9 
principal Atiicrican cities, vviU store and 
Uandlc your goodi iust its your own branch 
warehouses would do. All the usual 
warchou^se functions — ^storage, repacking^ 
rebllling-, car loading and trucking— wilt 
be performed by experienced help. Your 
sales agency will be relieved of the re- 
sponsibility of supervision over clerical 
and laboring help * . * permitting your 
branch manager and his sales staff to con- 
centrate on their proper duty — iMng 
yoar goods! 

You have no lease, no labor pay-roll, 
no expenses beyond tliose of handling 
goods which actually move ! Your costs 
are based on the number of units of your 
goods that are handled. \'^ou pay on a 

piece work basis** for gond-s actually 
Stored or distributed* Such flexibility in 
conLrolling costs enable.^ you to make 
important savings; and relieves you from 
the enormous cost of a fixed, inflexible 
branch house overhead. 

Full details of the A. W. A, Plan of 
Distribution arc conuincd in our 3 2- page 
booklet, sent free on request. Write 
today for your copy» 




A Ivt E R I C A N 
WA REHOUSCMEN'S 
ASSOCIATION 

2022 Adani»'Frantilin BM^^ CKicago, III. 

Whtn n^tittff fttt^ase m^-Htiifa X.ititjut's /Jujiin 
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Pensions for 
Employees 

A good job h a bef+er job when 
a pensfon goes wifh ft. 

Employers are coming to accept 
this view. Employees endorse it 
by the high percentage which 
enrolls when the plan is on the 
save-as-you-earn basis. 

A sound institution lite The 
Prudential can fill an important 
place in these modern pension 
programs. 



THE PRUDENTIAL 

INSURANCE COM PAN V OF AMERICA 
Edwartf Ourfiold. Preiidant 
HOME OrriCE, NEWARK, N. J. 



HAND TO YOVH SECRETARY 


■ moEiinAL 


PlBn»e <urHe «n my IH- 
tifrhttMd to Crdus P^n- 
llOh DrpArtmrnt, The 
Prudentiil lrt«iir«nce 
Conip,in!ir. Nfwuh, N. 
A%k ihtm to tend ji 
copif of " A iittfe Bonk 
about Peiisiun^."' 





HOME-srumr 

BRINtit BItitiER PAY 

Don'L bo caUKlit nappinj; ^ ln-n 0|>;xirli;jnity knocks, 
Prpl^afe for advancement and mor^^ HHmi^y hy train^ 
itig now for till! j^jb aftedd. Free Books Tftt 

llrrw. VWite for the bonk trn the buaincM field you like 
—or miiil UB this ad with ycmr u^mt and address in 
the tnarein* pteasc* 



pMixl' Swle»iintinthtp 
O Trv IHc M B Oft meat 

□ Lh w : Dcgrt^e of I.L.ll. 
□Commercliil L«w 

□ laduxtriHl Mftm't 

O Ban k 1: B A ftod F I ti a n ce 
O Telegraphy 
QRftll. StatlQfl Mdm't 
P R« { I WB y A ccmi n 1 1 n 

□ Fflipi^r Salehfimiisliip 



□ f;rtdit and Crtltcctldu 

O M "tl f I rh 1^ r m a n iitiJ j* 

nPei-fliij.nnrl Mrtm T 

1. t'ffi'i tivt: Sj>i'dklnit 



LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 

P«pt- 12374^R Chlcico 



Oflfiet' and Secrelarial 

Facililiei? We represent oul-of- 

lowji C'lncerns* Com pi el e service for 
their salesmen or r t*p resent at ives. 
Write for di' tails, 
COMMKHCI \L SERVrcE CO. 

2tid Nji'J Bank Duddlnn; Hoution^ Tvxu 



MERLE THORPE 

Editor of Nation's Business 

is Oil the air 

Every Saturday Ni^ht over the 
National Broadcasting Company's 
Coast-to-Coast Network 

7:15 to 7:30 

EASTER)^ STANDAFl{> TIME 



Competition of Cheap Currency 



A MERICAN manufacturers in re- 
cent weeks have complained 
0 \ against the competition of mer- 
chandise imported f rom countries having 
deprt^ciated currencies. The President of 
the United States and the St'cretary of 
Commerce have both drawn attention to 
this problem, the President instructing 
the chairman of the Tariff Commission 
to investigate competition in a number 
of imiKjftant lines affecting many sec- 
tions of the country. 

Shortly after Great Britain and other 
countries departed from the gold stand- 
ard in the fall of 1931, the National 
Chamber, through its Western Division 
meeting in Spokane, directed attention 
to the danger this might bring to Amer- 
ican industry. The views of the Western 
Division were upheld by the Chamber's 
Board of Directors in January, 1932, 
and the Chamber*s Executive Officers 
urged emergency legislation before the 
appropriate House Committee in the 
last session of Congress, The Annual 
Meeting in May a3so urged passage of 
this legislation. 

Legislation was not enacted, due 
largely to the Tariff Commission's belief 
that prices in the depreciated currency 
countries would right themselves to the 
extent of the depreciation. This, how* 
ever, has not occurred, as has been 



brought out strikingly in a report of the 
Foreign Commerce Department Com- 
mittee of the Chamber recently made 
public. That Committee has analysed 
the comfK'titive ad%*antage gained by 
depreciation in those countries whose 
currencies are not near par, and has in- 
dicated the type of new legislation 
which, in its opinion, is needed to com- 
bat that competition. 

The Committee does not see adequate 
remedy in the existing flexible tariff and 
anti-dumping legislation. It proposes 
that, in the case of countries having cur- 
rency depreciation of five per cent or 
more, there be new charges sufficient to 
compensate for the amount of deprecia- 
tion for ail imports dutiable or free, 
except products not produced in the 
United States in recognized commercial 
quantities or which it has been the 
policy of the Congress to exempt from 
duty irrespective of competition. 

Further, ad vidorem duties, the Com- 
mittee thinks, should apply nut to the 
depreciated currency value, but to the 
depreciated value plus a compensating 
charge equal tti the amount of the de- 
preciation. If, in any country, domestic 
prices and wage scales have risen since 
the currency was depreciated, this 
would be considered in setting the com- 
|)ensating charges. 



Through the Editor's Specs 



fConlinued }Tom fxige 7) 
jousting; with shadawy forces *'who wovjld 
undertnine the American merchaai marine." 
Well, Don Quixote, we stand at attention. 
Who are these sinister despoiiers of our 
life and liberty? Of them, the respected 
Chairman says: "1 think sometimes we do 
not realize how powerful are the forces 
now at work. The recent intensive drive 
for curtailment of government expendi- 
tures has given them a nesv line of argu- 
ment* Present indications are that during 
the coming Winter they will laimch a major 
attack." 

But it looks as if the cavalry will get 
to the frontier fort in the nick of time, for 
the chairman says that *'with your help 
and with the help of other supporters oi 
\X\ii merchant marine, we shall repulse the 
attacks of those who would destroy us." 



IT ALL amounts to more energetic selling. 
A bit of evidence comes from Harry B. 
Chase. Rochester, N. Y. The Security In- 
veiiiment Company of Riverside, Cal., gave 
each of ten employees a ten-dollar bill. Each 
was assigned a business block from which 
to select a business house. Each was in- 
structed to go in and make a specific pur- 
chase of some article costing from 25 to 50 



t ents and then spend any or all of the ten 
dollars if the clerk suKgested the purchase 
of any other merchandise. The results of 
this experiment were: 



Store Number 


Spfnt 


Returned 


No, 1 


S .50 


$ 9.50 


Na 2 


.m 


9.40 


No, 3 


i.m 


BJl 


No. 4 


.25 


9.7S 


No. 5 


.25 


975 


No. 6 


5J3 


4.S7 


No. 7 


.50 


9.50 


No. 8 


.40 


aeo 


No. 9 


,30 


9J0 


Na 10 


.50 


9,50 


Total 


$10.32 


$89.66 



"Here were ten persons with SI 00 to 
spend/' concludes the Trust Company, 
"— needing only an invitation. They them- 
selves asked for $5.00 worth of merchan- 
dise and the ten salespeople coUedlvely 
asked tliem to spend S5.32 more a total 
of $10.32. In each case the buyer displayed 
his ten dollar bill, made leading sugges- 
tions that he was unde-cidcd as to what 
he wanted or how much he wanted to spend 
and wandered about the store before and 
after the purchase was made looking at 
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other goodii. In only two cases out of the 
ten did the clerk suKgcst any other pur- 
chase. We believe this clearly shows that 
more merrhandise can be sold to the mu- 
tual ndvantage of the cut^tomer and the 
store. Bui becau?ie we have fallen into the 
lethargy of believing that there i% no busi* 
ne:3S to be had we do not reaJly try for it/' 



CHAIRMAN STONE, of the Federal Farm 
Board, states that if the stabiliiation fea- 
tures of the Farm Board Act are repealed 
it will set back agriculture 20 years. 

Twenty years ago wheat was selling for 
89c; com 65c. Is the Chairman issuing a 
warning or making a promise? 



LOUIS A. HIRSCH, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Uniform Manufac- 
turers» concluded his testimony concerning 
uniform shops at military depots before the 
Shannon Committee investigating govern- 
ment competition with private business* 
with the question: "Do we send them to 
West Point to become tailors?'' 



WHAT would you do if, after serving on 
a chamber of commerce tax committee 
w^hich demanded retrenchment in municipal 
pay rolls and other expenditures, you re- 
ceived from a group of public employees 
a letter containing an implied threat to 
boycott your busine$>s unless you ceased 
your efforts to reduce taxes? 

The following is taken from the response 
of one mid- western retailer who was placed 
in that position; 

I know of no right, either legal or 
moral, entitling an association of gov* 
emmental employees to interrogate {or 
intimidate ) a private citizen and tax- 
payer as to his views on a public ques- 
tion. Your peremptory demand sug- 
gests that you are superior to the 
people and that there is some inherent 
wrong in holding views not approved 
by public employees. 

There ought to be a Distinguished Serv- 
ice Cross for peace-time service. 



EDITOR HANNA, of the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce, presents another example of 
a costly national habit : 

In the St* Joseph Livestock Ex- 
change, the Department of Agriculture 
maintains a force of seven persons in 
the market news service , , , at a cost 
of ^out §25,000 a year. 

Before the Department of Agricul- 
ture took over the market new^s serv- 
ice at this exchange, the secretary and 
one clerk did all the work at a cost of 
$2,400 a yean 



AFTER a holiday of some six weeks from 
radio talking, 1 began again over the 
National Broadcasting Company *s system 
at 7:15 p.m. on Saturday. November 26, 
and shall continue to spesdc every Saturday 
evening. 

1 told a friend — at least I'd always 
thought him a friend— about it and he said r 

"Well, that's Tine. You'll follow Amos 'n' 
Andy. I always thought it must be an ad- 
vantage to follow a good program before 



folks have time to turn the radio off/' 

Somehow I didn*t like the way he atresaed 
the word "Rood/' And anyway, before my 
first broadcast, Amos *n' Andy went off the 
air on Saturdays. Neverthclesa I'm going 
on with the plan and there's nothing I'd 
like better than to get from Nation's 
Bt'RiNESs readers suggestions an to topics 
I might discuss. 



OUTSTANDING bureaucratic contribu- 
tions of the month: 

"The keeping of meat in the household 
refrigerator is a subject of concern to the 
housewife/' according to the Department 
of Agriculture's Bureau of Home Economics, 

'*One of the recognized methods of pre- 
venting hay fever," says the Public HealUi 
Service, "is that of pass- 
ing the hay- fever 
in some locality in 
the patient finds re I 



Dfpass- yi -T— 
/S l/fiJ r 

relief." r , 



Prescribing 
for the Street Car 

(Continued from page 36) 
Chamber itself can be depended upon 
to do all that is possible to keep alive 
the spirit of the resolutiori. But the mat- 
ter now becomes a local issue and suc- 
cess in the solution of local transporta- 
tion problems will follow in just such 
measure as transportation executives 
apply themselves to the task in their 
own individual communities/' 

On the committee which made the re- 
port were: 

Chester I, Barnard. (Chairman), Newark, 
president, New Jersey Bell Telephone 
Company. 

A. J. Brosseau, New York, president, Mack 
Truck?^, Inc. 

G. H. Clifford, New York, president, Stone 
^ Webster Service Corporation. 

W, W. Cloud. Baltimore, president, Na- 
tional Association of Taxi cab Owners. 

I,. F. Eppich, Denver, president, L. I^. 
Eppich, Inc., formerly president, Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate Boards. 

Howard W, Fenton, Chicago, president, 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank. 

Henry L Karri man, Boston, president. 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

E. R. Johnson, Roanoke, Va., president, 
Roanoke Securities Corporation. 

Alfred B, Koch, Toledo, president, The 
LaSalle & Koch C^impany. 

John B. Lear, Philadelphia, vice -presi den tj 
National Association of Building Owners 
and Manager^*, 

W. B. McEwen, High Point. N. C, presi- 
dent, McEwen Lumber Company, 

Lee L. Miles, Louisville, president, Louis- 
ville Taxicab & Transfer Company. 

Garrett T, Seely, Chicago, vice-president 
and general manager, Chicago Motor 
Coach Company, 

John N. Shannahan, Omaha, president. 
Omaha & Council Bluffs Street Railway 
Company; formerly president American 
Electric Railway Association. 

D. L. Turner, New York, formerly chief 
engineer. New York Public Service Com- 
mission. 




Why lei it 
come to this? 

• The time to stop a fire h at the 
start,, -The records of the National 
Fire Prevention Association report 
tremendous losses, due to lire 
and water, directly chargeable to 
DELAYED ALARMS! 

• When a LujJclinjjf is protected against fire 
hy sin A. D.T, automalic protection syslem^ 
the first tonpie of flame c^iui^ea an alarm to 
be flfishedt with lijj^hining speed, to the 
A. D,T, Central Station and the nearcBl Fire 
DepurtJTient # * . not a iiiotrient is wasted, 

• A, D,T, atjtoniatic fire detection and re^ 
porting system a are providing greater safety 
in thousands of buildings — sprinklered 
and une^prinklorctf ^ They effect important 
economies as well I 

• Give A* D.T. the job of safcgnartling your 
pre mists*,. You 11 find A,D»T, a Buper*watch- 
uian — ^on duty in all part» of your building 
at the same time — 24 hour^ a day — every 
day of the year , , , a watchman who never 
slecpa , * * nev^r gets excited and who 
never hesitates when fire strikes, 

• A*D,T, is a nation-wide organization for 
protection aguiiist fire and theft. Send for 
more information , , , Find out how^ yon atand 
in this matter of protection — what A, D,T. 
can do for your security and safety » No 
obligation. 



■AMei^lCAN DISTRICT- 



T6L6GRAPH COMPANV 



AMERICAN DISTIIJCT TELECHAPe COMPANY 
1^5 SixOi Avmue, New York, N.Y. 

Pleats Mmd m** bt>aklctii dtULcrihittg your Au 
Pr&ttietiori Sy.ttistTa. 

□ For S{;riQ]dcrc-d IV^perty 

Q Far UTiBprioktefed f^opAflj 



Ad^r 



Whfn wriiiHff t^lmse mrtttion Nal ion's B its hies ^ 



Here's the way to bring 

XMAS 
JOY 

to SMOKERS 




THIS handsome one -pound glass humidor of 
fri?sh Edgeworth Ready- Rubbed Smoking 
Tobacco makrs .1 welcome Christinas gift. You 
can*t go wrong \n giving Edgeworth. The glass 
humidor will be permarently pnzed by the smoker 
fbr keepirig his tobacco fresli. 





TflE one* pound 
I ■■a k\ ^~ humidor tin, c*- 

Tbrl pecially wrapped to 

tp '^y^ 1 - ^ make an attraaive 
gift. Filled with cool 
ilow" burning Edge- 
worth Ready- Rub- 
bed in perfect smok- 
^ ing condttion. Edge- 

won h Ready- Rubbed is also ^Id in pound vjcuufn 
piiiked ttns. These are best for your fnends who 
live in high altj^udes or at a great distance* 



* * * 



or for on 

THIS half-pound 
I in of Hdgeworili 
Ready- RubbeJ makf - 
an attractive, ineitpen 
sive present m its brig hi 
CI ft carton. Also sola jn 
half-pound vacuum 
packed tins. Edgeworih 
Plug Slice abo m half- 
pounds. All m attraaive 
Chnsimas cartons. 

Ask your nearest 
dealer to show you these 
Christmas packages. If he cannot supply you, 
send us your order for the packages you want, 
with remittance, the names and addresses of those 
you wish to remember, and your card of grectmg 
for each fnt-nd- Ail t^f livery chaTvei prtpisia. Please 
he careful to specify Edge wort n Ready- Rubbed 
or Edge worth Plug Sltce, Address Lams & Bro. 
Company, lit) South 2 2d Street, Richmond, 
Va, Thank you ^ And a Meny Christtnos. 
M^htn writmif pigtuw m^miion Naimn's Builn^f^ 



THIS is one of a series 
of cdiloriats written by 
leading adveftisinf men 
on tfie general tubiect 
of advertitins 



And 




ON the high seas, with a clear 
I sky, it is safe to let the en- 
gineer go full speed ahead with 
a common sailor at the wheel But in a 
storm, the wise captain calls on engineer 
AND pilot, on oflficers AND crew. 

In limes like these business calls on 
ALL of the powers of modern advertis- 
ing. It calls on Promotion AND Pub- 
licity AND . . . 

The great value of modem advertis- 
ing lies in that word "AND*' — in its co- 
ordinating power in its insistence on 
continuity- production AND distribu- 
tion, making AND selling, advertising 
AND consumption— these are natural 
units. 

Business faces new obstacles, and ad- 
vertising has prepared new methods of 
surmounting them, Frank discussion 
with pilot AND engineer AND officers 
will help the captain <<ing his business 
ship safely to port. 

For years the advertising wheel in the 
business machine has been dropped into 
the gears, regardless of its drain on 
j^ower or of the danger of tooth strip- 
ping. Speed was the sole aim, 

A few business engineers discovered 
that advertising had buih some more 
wheels, and these were somewhat timor- 
ously used. There was a synchronizing 
gear of Market Knowledge that helped 
to equalize supply and demand in pro- 
duction; there was a governing gear 
of Brand Acceptance that maintained 
quality of output; there was a reducing 
gear of Sales Operation that made for 
economical and profitable running of the 
business engine. 

Modern business men are growing 
engineering minded. They are consider- 
ing as never before the mechanical per- 
fection of their business machinery. 
They are studying to mesh- in properly, 
snKsothly, scientifically, all of the gears 
that btilong to that engine. Therein lies 
the salvation of business— and of that 
vital factor of modem business — 
MODERN ADVERTISING. 

C. C. YouNGGREEN, Vice-PTesident 
Mcjunkin Advertismg Compmiy, 
Former President 
Intetnaiional Adviriising Asm. 
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Mr. Chicago 

Gets his Plant 
Equipment^ 
Quickly! 



^J^n. cHew \jork (jeh 
lier ^ rapes ^ freskl. . . 

Huge, heavy industrial equipment and 
perishable table delicacies— both travel 
via Erie, swiftly and safely. For Erie has 
the equipment and the facilities to trans- 
port and handle all classes of freight. 

Put your shipments in Erie's hands 
when you want on-time deliveries in 
^g'ood order. There's an Erie represen- 
near you. Consult him— he's a 
m-i-g'h-t-y good man to know. 



Railroad 




System 



IVhrit it^ritiiUi an EniF. rcprtru'titativc pitas f fitrittitni Pvat\oit s Rusinffs 
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TOO LATE! 



THIS accident cotild have been pre- 
vented. It's too late now to think of 
the few simple precautions that would 
have made it impossible. 

Though the workman receives com- 
pensation through the insurance car* 
ried by his employer, in a broad sense 
there is no adequate compensation for 
serious injur). 

On humanitarian grounds alone ac- 
cident prevention pays rich dividends. 
It happens that when policyholders of 
a mutual casualty insurance company 
interest themselves in prevention of 
accidents, a very practical result fol- 
lows in the form of actual cash divi- 
dends relumed to llie puhcy holders, 
reducing the net cost of their insurance. 

This aspect of the mutual plan of in- 
surance operates whether the risk be 
workmen's compensation, automobile 
insurance, burglary and theft or any of 
the other casualty forms* 



Mutual companies strive constantly 
to Esgist their policyholders in acci* 
dent prevention. It has been a cardinal 
principle of mutiml insurance since its 
founding in 1752, to reduce the cost of 
the insurance to the policyholder by 
reducing the losses. It is a matter of 
record that millions of mutual pohcy- 
holders, corporations and individuals, 
have saved a substantial part of their 
premiums year after year. 

Every employer, every car or home 
owner should know the principles of 
the mutual plan. An interesting and 
valuable booklet will be sent free on 
request. Address the National Associa- 



FORMS OF CASUALTY HlSkS 
COVEAE0 BY JUOTUAL POLICIES 

Accident • Automobile tali forms} 

Burglmy and Theft - Fidelity 
Liability (all forms) * Plate Glass 
Property Damage * Workmen^s Compen^aHon 




tion of Mutual Casualty Companieg 
Room 2100B, 230 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago^ Illinois. 

MUTUAL FACTS ' 

Mutual injurance, founded in nS2,f>0'ers the 
policyholder aII of the privilegei sud prot«e- 
litin enjoyed by a policyholder in other types 
ofimuranee carriers, plus the additjonat rights 
of a direct voice In the maoa^ment of ih« 
company and aahare in ilt profiperiiy. Muiual 
policy holders have for many years received 
dividends which reduce the net coet of their 
insurance. The National Aasociation compa* 
nies have returned over $!03,000f€00 m divi- 
dends in the past ten years, including r^ubstan- 
liai dividends for 1930 and These le^al 
resenc mutual companies have over I105,> 
000,000 of caah assets. 

Leading Veneer Company 
Mutually Insured 

The Bkda Eye Veneer Company of Eacanaha, 
Michigan, has been insured on both ils com^ 
pieniation and automobile mks, in a mutual 
com pany for many years. Thousands of plants 
in the lumber and associated industriefl are 
mutually protected* 



MUTUAL CASUALTY INSURANCE 



An American 



Institution 



(Amari^utJ LumbcrrrtenA Mtiiual C&Hulty Co., of JUiaoiSi, 

M*m York Ciiy 
AtDericAii Mutual LiabiLity [luiiranc* Co., Ba aii M , M^M, 
Euilden Mutuaji Cuuit|t;jr Co., MmdUtm^ JTu. 
Central .Mutual Cutujiy Co., Xdjimu City^ Mo* 
Ewplo^cri UuiuaI Cutialiy Co,, iMi Afamu^ la. 



art MtmUn of NA-riuHAt, Asmiciatioh or MvtvAi, Caslutt CDMrjunxi AMEtiCAH Mimfju. Allukoi 



£j<b4ef 0 Muiuml tpdeiuiiiy In 

Hftrdwu-c MuludI Cuiulij Co., Smmu P^mi, Wit. 
laterboro Mutual tndenuutf ItiiUf«]ie* Clkt 

JV» Yotk Ciif 
jABMlam) MiiiuaL InakOmncd Cd,, Jamt-ftown* K 
liberty Mu1ti»l )n»urKni:c Cq.^ BoHqti, MmJh. 



llrrcluDi:! Mufu»l CmMumltf Co.> Bu^faltr. N. F. 

Muliul Cmuiltjr JniurtOfe Co., Nmr ¥&rk Ctiy 
Tau Employ^rrB Jntuinuicv AiKiciAiiont iJftUai. T^m 
U. S. Mutual UAbility Iniufuce Cci,, Qmmcy\ Mun 
Utk^ Mmiui loiurucfl Co., Uttm, Htw Kodh 



ttriiing NATioitAL AssocfATlOM or Mutual Casuai-TV CuKrAxits pirasc mcntiom Naiion^s BujiMiVfc 
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These are times of extraordioary values— but seldom 
do you enjoy any values greater than those offered you 
every day in the year by Long Distaace, 

Rates for Long Distance calls are low. They have 
been reduced four times in recent years. During the 
evening and night hours, the rates for statioo-to-sta- 
tion calls — those on which you will talk with anyone 
who answers — are exceptionally low. Between 7:00 
P.M, and 8:30 P.M. (evening period) the daytime sta- 
cion^to-stacion rates over 35 cents are reduced by 10 
to 20%. Between 8:30 P.M. and 4:30 A.M. (night 
period) these rates are again reduced, becoming about 
40% less than for daytime calls. 

The bargain hours appeal particularly to those 
whose use of Long Distance is largely personal 



leleph 



omng 



on station-to-station calls 

7:00 P.M. TO 8:30 P.M. THESE 
CALLS COST ABOUT 15% LESS 

8:30 P.M. TO 4:30 A.M. THESE 
CALLS COST ABOUT 40% LESS 




or social* Many women keep in close touch with out- 
of-town friends and relatives. Men, away on trips* 
telephone home each night. Mothers talk frequently 
with children away at school. 

In addition to their regular use of Long Distance 
during the daytime, many business men take advantage 
of the bargain hours to transact important matters by 
telephone during the evening. Sales managers have 
their field men call in at convenient, specified times* 
Executives hold regular conversations with associates 
in other cities. Production chiefs gee verbal reports 
from superintendents of distant factories. 
You can talk across the state or across the country as 
clearly as you can across the street. Telephoning 
between cities is t^u/ck , , . easy . * * inexpefmve* 



No raw tobaccos in Luckies 
— that^s why they're so mild 



WE buy the finest, the verj' 
finest tobaccos in all 
the world — but that does not 
explain why folks every- 
where regard Lucky Strike 
^ as the mildest cigarette. The 
fact is, w^e never overlook 
the truth that "Nature in the 
Raw is Seldom Mild'' — so 
these fine tobaccos, after 



proper aging and mellowing, 
are then given the benefit of 
that Lucky Strike purifying 
process, described by the 
words — "It's toasted". That's 
why folks in every city, town 
and hamlet say that Luckies 
are such mild cigarettes* 

"It's toasted" 

That package of tniid LiJcjktgs 



